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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENT opened on October 18th with a full dress debate 
on Ottawa. Other important subjects were briefly dealt 
; with first and Mr. Thomas added to the gaiety 
= of nations by his description of the recent 
conference with Mr. de Valera. We deal 

elsewhere with this subject. The more we know of Mr. de 
Valera the more truly ridiculous he appears; we hope our 
ministers have now learned their lesson and that they will 
have nothing more to do with him. He is not worth powder 
and shot and not the most compromising of them will ever 
begin to make any arrangement with him. The question 
of an Irish Republic appears to have been raised. All we 
can say is that it is not the business of His Majesty’s Ministers 
to sit and listen to such talk ; they were not elected to Parlia- 
ment or promoted to their high offices in order to help to 
break up the King’s Dominions. After the House of 
Commons had listened to Mr. Thomas on the Irish Conference, 
Mr. Lansbury announced a vote of censure and the House 
settled down to hear Mr. Chamberlain bring in the resolutions 
to give effect to the Ottawa agreements. In opening his 
speech, Mr. Chamberlain found it necessary to make, as his 
first point, the statement that Ottawa was primarily intended 
as a first step ‘‘ towards the prosperity of the world.” Now 
we do not know whether the sort of talk about “ benefiting 
the world’ pleases people in this country, but we do know 
how it strikes foreigners. They regard it as humbug pure 
and simple, and even if our Ministers did only go to Ottawa 
to do good to Germany and Russia, we advise them to say 
less about it, for it is not believed abroad and our character 
for veracity is injured by the perpetual claims we make to 
disinterested virtue, Mr, Chamberlain is incapable of saying 
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anything he does not think. He must, as he says so, have, 
therefore, been thinking primarily of the “‘ World” and of 
foreign countries at Ottawa, but it would, in that case, be 
better not to mention it, for the foreign countries will not 
believe him and the Empire countries will be rather annoyed. 
Everything in his speech was good except this opening, which 
was not quite the note for the occasion, and it was felt to be 
uncomfortably over-virtuous. Mr. Chamberlain made a care- 
ful review of Empire trade, dealing with Canada’s financial 
links with the U.S.A., with the question of the Indian pre- 
ference now accorded for the first time to Great Britain, 
and. speaking at length about the Colonial Empire, of whose 
share of Empire trade and preference we have hitherto heard 
very little. 

For the first time the whole of the Colonial Empire has been 
brought into these negotiations. That is a new departure. Not only 
is it going to give great advantages to many of the Colonies, which will 
thus obtain preferences in the Dominions which will be of value to 
them, but I attach great importance to it because it emphasises to 
everybody that partnership in the Empire does not merely bring 
advantages in trading relations with Great Britain, but that it extends 
also to those countries, which are to be found in the whole of the 
tropical regions of the world, and which therefore can offer to the more 
temperate countries something which we cannot supply them with 
from Great Britain. 

This is the first official news we have had of the part the 
Colonial Empire is to play. Properly managed, with pre- 
ferences used for development, the value of the new policy 
should be inestimable. 


THE impression left on the minds of those who watched the 
Ottawa Conference closely was that British Agriculture, not 
- being an exporting industry, suffered neglect. 
in ss Not that the Dominions were grasping or 
even unsympathetic, but that our delegation 
did not bring agriculture into the place it should have held. 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, in his speech in Parliament, gave 
a different view :— 


... during the whole of our negotiations we had very constantly in 
our minds that we were representing, not only the manufacturers, but 
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also the agricultural interests, and accordingly our policy—a policy 
to which the Dominions not only took no exception, but in which 
I may say they cordially concurred—was that in all agricultural matters 
our first care should be to help our farmers and our second to try to 
give an expanding share of the import market to the Dominions. I 
think I may fairly state that, not only by the agreements which we 
ourselves entered into, but also by the opportunities which they 
offered of conversation or association between representatives of the 
home farmers and those who came from the various Dominions, we 
did lay at Ottawa the foundation of a real Imperial agricultural 
association. 

What, in any case, happened was that the Dominion Agri- 
cultural interests heard for the first time from representatives 
of British Agriculture of the plight it isin. Mr. Chamberlain 
gave some figures to show the House of Commons what the 
condition of British wholesale markets was, and the necessity 
we are under of raising wholesale prices; he then described 
the arrangements entered into at Ottawa: “A duty on 
foreign meat would be useless . . . because the foreigners 
would pay the duty and send in the meat as before.” (Surely 
this depends on the amount of the duty ?) Further, “ the 
excess (of meat) was coming in from the Dominions,” although, 
in a review of the sources of supply, Mr. Chamberlain men- 
tioned the Argentine. He had, he said, hoped that the 
producers (Imperial and foreign) would “ get together” and 
make an arrangement for curtailing supplies. They had 
not done so :— 

What we did do, therefore, was to come to a temporary arrange- 
ment with the Dominions which were interested which was to last 
for 18 months. This temporary programme provides for, first of all, 
@ progressive reduction in the imports of foreign mutton and lamb 
into this country during the 18 months ; secondly, a fall in the importa- 
tion of chilled beef, which is not to exceed the figures of the year which 
ended in June last, a year in which the imports to this country of 
chilled beef were only 93 per cent. of the average of the five preceding 
years ; a standstill on the importation of Dominions mutton and lamb, 
and only a moderate increase in the importation of Dominions frozen 
beef. 

Mr. Chamberlain ended by advising his former free trade 

colleagues to “‘ keep off prophecy,” quoting a speech of Sir 

Herbert Samuel’s of last March which has been falsified by 

the events. 
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THERE was no debate of importance on the 18th. Mr. 
Lansbury and Sir Herbert Samuel made the set speeches 

they were expected to make, and Mr. Ramsay 
ga MacDonald disposed of them in a good 

debating answer. He was, when he sat down, 
the hero of an ovation from the House of Commons. There 
is one thing which supports Mr. MacDonald’s position as 
Premier. His present Conservative followers in Parliament 
do not want to place Mr. Baldwin in his seat, not because 
they do not like him—he is personally very popular—but 
because he has never recovered the position he lost during 
his administration of 1924-1929. Mr. MacDonald knows this 
and it is the inner source of his own confidence. However much 
Conservatives in the country may dislike Mr. MacDonald’s 
record, however much they may regret the various morasses 
he has helped to get us into in India, in Egypt, in Geneva 
and elsewhere, the Conservative members of the House of 
Commons are not at all likely to unseat him in favour of their 
own leader. Mr. Baldwin’s House of Commons manner is 
appreciated and his speeches are always listened to with 
pleasure for their excellent literary qualities, but it is realised 
that he has neither a sense of political direction nor the 
driving power necessary to push policy along. He is very 
good, on the other hand, at the political game, and even the 
astute Mr. MacDonald has not been able to get past him on 
that ground. Now the debate on Ottawa is concluded, the 
resolutions are being carried at a fair pace, in spite of the 
opposition of the Socialists and the Samuelites. Parliament 
is expected to sit until the middle of November, when it will 
adjourn and will be formally re-opened by the King later 
in the month. The excitement of the session will centre, 
and rightly so, on unemployment and on the Government’s 
Indian policy. 


THE House of Commons listened on October 19th to an 
interpellation of the Government by Mr. Lansbury on 
the riots of the previous day. While not 
aoe Seton openly praising the rioters for rioting, Mr. 
Lansbury nevertheless encouraged them by 
implication, for his speech was an attack on the police and 
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was both unfair and admittedly unsupported by evidence. 
The rioters themselves have been very leniently dealt with 
by the magistrates and this is no doubt wise, for ringleaders 
are not caught on such occasions. Although it was proved 
that the men had marched to Parliament Square armed with 
missiles and iron bars, although the disorders lasted four 
hours, and in spite of the fact that thirty-seven policemen 
were injured, their sentences were very lenient. Their 
judges realised that the impulse to mischief had come from 
outside. This, in fact, is the considered opinion of the Home 
Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, who answered Mr. Lansbury’s 
attack on the police. Sir John Gilmour is a quiet and cautious 
man, he spoke with reflection, and this is what he said :— 

I want the House to realise that the demonstration yesterday was 
not a spontaneous movement. It is quite clear that the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, a Communist organisation, or, in the 
main, a Communist organisation, has been the instigator of those 
difficulties. But its membership is not entirely confined to Com- 
munists. There are some quite respectable and decent men who are 
members of it, for the reason that they get certain legal advantages 
when their claims come before the court of referees. But I think it 
is clear that the movement of this body, which is, I think, admitted, 
even by Mr. Buchanan, to be of a Communist complexion—that its 
committees and branches are functioning throughout the country, 
and that they exist at the present moment to the number of something 
over 300. [Our italics.] 

Three hundred avowedly revolutionary committees can, no 
doubt, create a lot of disturbance. “It is quite clear,” said 
the Home Secretary, “‘ that there is a very material connection 
between those in Moscow and some of this organisation.” 
Material is, no doubt, the right word to use, and Sir John 
Gilmour illustrated his remarks by quotations from the 
Daily Worker, whose recent articles have contained incite- 
ments to “ mass struggles in the streets.” With regard to 
the police, as the Home Secretary said, “‘ they have certain 
definite duties, and they exercise them with the greatest 
restraint.” It is very much to be hoped that the public will 
not allow the indignation they must feel against the rioters 
and those who organise riots to render them less sympathetic 
to the long stagnation of the genuine unemployed. This 
hardening of opinion, this irritation, is just what the Com- 
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munists hope to cause. The Muscovites have made very 
little headway in this country so far, owing to the good sense 
and temper of the English. Nothing would suit their book 
better than to arouse the ill-will which would most assuredly 
lead to violence being violently repressed. 


A VERY voluminous and highly technical paper containing the 
Ottawa Agreements was published on October 12. We do 

not propose to attempt an analysis of them 
jo we here. The broad fact that we have agreed to 

trade preferentially with our Dominions and 
Colonies is what is important, and the disappointment that 
must be felt at the inadequacy of many of the arrangements 
must not blind us to the fact that at long last we are on the 
right road. To show how much English manufacturers will 
gain, we note that Canada reduces her existing duties on 132 
articles of British goods. In eighty-three cases she puts a 
higher tariff on foreign goods, and in seventy-nine cases she 
allows British goods, previously taxed, in free. The meat 
quota is complicated and no one can tell how it will work—a 
duty would have been simpler—but it appears to be the 
intention to reduce the entry of foreign frozen mutton by 
thirty-five per cent. during the next two years. It shows 
how poor a case Sir Herbert Samuel has against the Ottawa 
agreements that he has concentrated his attack on the 
preference to be given to Newfoundland on Cod Liver oil. 
In a disgraceful passage, worthy of Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ black 
bread and offal” days, Sir Herbert tried to frighten the 
mothers of delicate children about the rise of price that 
would follow the imposition of the duty of 1s. 4d. per gallon. 
What are the facts ? The High Commissioner for Newfound- 
land, Mr. D. James Davies, stated them at once in a letter to 
the Press following on a free trade orgy of misrepresentation 
about the Newfoundland Cod Liver Oil industry. “‘ The 
cod fishery,” he says, “‘ is the chief industry of Newfoundland, 
around whose shores almost fifty per cent. of the cod taken 
in North American waters are captured.” In a parenthesis 
we may here point out that Newfoundland is our oldest 
colony and one of the most loyal members of the British 
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Empire. Free traders have stated that the proposed tax of 
one shilling and fourpence per gallon on foreign Cod Liver 
Oil would mean an increase of sixty-five per cent. price to 
the consumer. Mr. James Davies points out that 4s. is the 
average price of the gallon. 


It is argued that the tax will make a substantial increase in the 
price of the oil to the public. This is incorrect. Up to recently the 
eight-ounce bottle of oil has sold over the counter at 1s. 6d., and ap- 
proximately 16 such bottles can be filled from a gallon. Assuming the 
extra tax of ls. 4d. per gallon were transferred to the purchaser, it 
would amount to one penny per eight-ounce bottle. But it need not 
be so transferred. At 4s. per gallon the first cost of the oil (eight-ounce 
amount) is about 4d. Packaging, etc., brings the cost up to about 
103d. allowing for commissions, profit on capital, etc. 

Thus the ls. 6d. charged by the retailer would give a very 
large profit. Mr. James Davies goes on to state that “ only a 
fraction of the available quantity has been produced as 
refined oil,” as owing to the opposition of foreign vested 
interests here there was little sale in England for Newfound- 
land cod liver oil. Mr. Davies further says :— 


It is stated that the imposition of the proposed duty would drive 
to the Continent a substantial and regular repacking and re-exporting 
business. Why should not Newfoundland oil be packed instead of 
Norwegian ? 

Why not indeed ? But the opposition that foreign interests 
are putting up against Newfoundland cod liver oil may be 
taken as typical of the fight we shall have all along the line. 
Helped by our internationalists and anti-Imperialists, the 
foreign interests are going to fight like the devil, and we must 
be toujours en vedette to meet the attack that will now con- 
stantly be made on all forms of Empire trade. 


Tue full agreements made at Ottawa were published simul- 
taneously in England and the Dominions. They have been 

.. well received everywhere. In England there 
are great vested whose pros- 
perity depends on our keeping to our imports from foreign 
countries rather than in developing internal and Empire trade. 
These interests will make themselves felt and will create an 
opposition that will be as noisy as possible. Trade has been 
encouraged for so many years to run in the wrong direction 
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that we cannot be surprised if the change over makes an 
upset. Lord Snowden and the Samuelite Liberals have 
resigned from the Government and have started a campaign 
supporting foreign as against Empire and British trade. 
Their resignations took place on September 28, but they mean 
no loss in strength to the Government, and it is generally 
believed that their reasons for going were not entirely fiscal, 
at any rate in the case of Sir Herbert Samuel. He is under- 
stood to have been in a great mess at the Home Office over 
affairs which he had allowed to drift, postponing important 
decisions until too late, and deferring business which should 
have been attended to last March. Sir Herbert Samuel has 
been succeeded at the Home Office by Sir John Gilmour, Lord 
Lothian by Mr. Austen Butler, M.P., the office of Privy 
Seal, formerly held by Lord Snowden, has been taken, without 
salary, by Mr. Baldwin, thus saving £2,000 a year, a further 
economy being made by not filling the post of Under-Secretary 
of Pensions. Colonel Walter Elliot enters the Cabinet as 
Secretary for Scotland. Altogether the change over was made 
without fuss, although the attack on the Government’s 
Ottawa policy was at once begun by Sir Herbert Samuel. 
There is one matter which is puzzling those in the inner ring 
of politics. The Liberal Ministers say they resigned on 
Ottawa, but the telephone between Ottawa and England 
worked continuously during the Conference, and it is believed 
that nothing of importance was agreed to without the know- 
ledge of the Prime Minister. Did he fail to let his Free 
Trade colleagues know what was going on? It is very un- 
likely, seeing how hard he has worked to keep them with him. 
Then if they knew what was going on in August, and had, as 
it is thought, the opportunity of influencing the Ottawa 
decisions, how about their recent resignations? There is 
something here which should be brought out into daylight. 
For if Ottawa was largely deflected to please Lord Snowden, 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Lothian, their subsequent 
action requires explanation. 


Tur Governor-General of the Irish Free State, Mr. McNeill, 
has resigned, and H.M. the King has acéepted his resignation 
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“on the advice”? of his Irish Ministers. We have here a 
beautiful instance of the working of the Statute of Westmin- 
: ster, which leaves the King face to face with 
— More Dominion Ministers without any English ad- 
viser to shield him. Mr. McNeill’s post has not 
been filled and, as Mr. de Valera, the Prime Minister (President 
this office is called) of the Irish Free State comes and goes 
through London without acknowledging the existence of the 
Sovereign, we imagine that he will feel that Southern Ireland 
has taken another step towards a Republic. From the Im- 
perial point of view this squeezing out of the Governor-General 
makes very little difference. The office was merely camouflage 
to make unthinking people imagine that Southern Ireland 
was still a living member of the British Empire, which it 
has not been since 1921, when the shameful surrender was 
made to Irish murderers. One set of revolutionary leaders 
having been displaced by another set of an even redder hue, 
we have the present imbroglio. The new Government has 
repudiated Irish debts, and in order not to further burden 
the already over-taxed English, our Government has placed a 
duty on Irish imports, while Mr. de Valera has retorted with 
duties on our exports to Southern Ireland. But as we are 
the only market for the agricultural produce of the Free 
State (she is by no means an important customer of ours), 
the Irish farmers are feeling the pinch and the Southern 
Trish Government has now given a bounty on exports. Thus, 
in the end, and in a roundabout way, Southern Ireland will 
pay her debts to us. In the meantime our Midland and north 
country farmers are turning to the South and West of England 
for their store cattle and our shops are stocking New Zealand 
and Canadian butter and cheese. It is calculated that in 
another three or four months Southern Ireland will have 
permanently lost the whole of the English market except for 
store cattle, where she has a natural preference owing to her 
climate and soil. 


THE Press ventilates Irish farming distress rather sen- 
sationally and, that being so, Mr. de Valera came over to 
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London once more to a meeting on October 14, in order to 
discuss with Mr. Thomas and other British Ministers whether 
there was any way round his own stone wall. 
The British Ministers present at the meeting, 
which lasted two days, listened with the utmost 
patience for many hours while Mr. de Valera aired his griev- 
ances against Strongbow and Cromwell. But no progress was 
made on these or any other lines. Some idea of his mentality 
may be gathered from the fact that he refuses to pay the 
interest due to England on the land annuities on the score 
that Irish land was confiscated from its native owners in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. So far from being willing to pay 
England the interest on money borrowed from her, Mr. de 
Valera during their last Conference claimed for Southern 
Ireland a sum of several hundred million pounds, being the 
taxation levied in Ireland between 1801 and 1922! It should, 
however, be remembered that it is impossible for Mr. de 
Valera to yield to reason, even if he could see it. The ruffians 
he let out of prison and their friends the I.R.A. would murder 
him at the smallest sign of anything of the kind. Our 
Ministers waste their time in seeing him, although, in the 
interests of those manufacturers who are hit by Irish duties 
they probably feel obliged to do so. 


Cromwell 


Again 


THE seriousness of the general European situation is be- 
ginning at last to be realised in this country. The Disarma- 
ment Conference is in suspense, the League 
of Nations, from which we were encouraged 
to expect universal and perpetual peace, is not 
functioning except in a scramble for high-paid posts. La 
danse des salariés may, in fact, soon be the only evidence it 
gives of animation. Germany has withdrawn from Geneva 
until she is allowed to put her foot through the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. The Lytton Report has 
shown, in the choicest language and most impeccable official 
style, how not to deal with Chinese chaos and Japanese aims, 
and, in the middle of this welter the Germans push, pull, 
worry, pull, always with two objects, the restoration of their 
pre-war position and the dissolution of the good under- 
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standing between Great Britain and her allies. In this she 
is helped by certain people here. Certain interests in England 
Germany commanded even during the war. Since the war 
she has acquired others, and her friends on the Liberal and 
Socialist Press are as ready to defend General von Schleicher’s 
militarism as they are to condemn the truly pacific Monsieur 
Herriot. If there is a disagreement between Germany and 
any other power, Germany’s English penmen rush to her 
rescue, and among them there is always sure to be some 
English cleric who writes to say “My German friends tell 
me,” etc. It is noticeable that our clerics appear to have 
no friends in France, and it is well known that France does not 
stoop to propaganda. She does not, for instance, hire English 
Members of Parliament and others as Germany does, to 
lecture at high fees, on the chance that they will return home 
and sing the praises of the country which has so flattered 
them. All the same, although our Bishops and M.P.’s do not 
tell us about France, it is very necessary that we should 
understand what she is driving at, for the future of civilisation 
depends on our power of working with her. French policy 
is not difficult to follow because it is consistent. 


In the first place France honours her signatures. She signed 
the Treaty of Versailles and she does not regard the fact 

‘ that it did not give her what she hoped as a 
Thana Sea sufficient reason for throwing it over. She does 
not understand the attitude of the English Press. Mr. 
MacDonald she understands perfectly; he is a consistent 
pro-German. But England waged, at the side of France, a 
hard war. Victory was difficult, suffering was immense. 
France does not understand the eagerness some Englishmen 
display to put the clock back to 1914 so as to start all over 
again. France would rather not have 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 
and 1918 again. She wants to avoid war, and she has made 
the most tremendous sacrifices to that end. American and 
English statesmen agreed to guarantee her safety, and on 
that understanding the Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
America ratted and England followed suit, thus causing a 
fearful deception to the French people, Lately, the pro- 
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Germanism of our Press of all parties, with the honourable 
exception of the Morning Post, the Daily. Mail and the 
Saturday Review, has greatly disturbed our neighbours. They 
see MacDonaldism supported. A pungent article in the 
Figaro of October 5 should be noted by all those who wish to 
realise how white hot are the feelings of France at the way 
we have connived at the destruction of the Versailles Treaty. 
It is called France at the cross roads, and it opens with a 
directness that should arrest our attention. 

“‘T must warn our former allies, particularly England and 
the United States, that a great number of French people are 
tired of seeing their country exhaust itself by single-handed 
defence of the Treaty of Versailles, a collective work placed 
on its foundations by all the Allies for all their several 
advantages. 

“This paradoxical situation of France, the only power 
faithful to the signature solemnly given by all, to a text that 
gave her only partial satisfaction, has lasted too long. 


“LET us speak plainly. For thirteen years our country has 

been the champion of the sanctity of treaty engagements, 
, confronting Germany, who disputed both the 

“For thirteen years France at each Geneva and other 
conference has defended less her own interests than those of 
other States, great and small, who were either her allies or 
who were created by the victory of the Allies. 

“For thirteen years France, risking an unpopularity for 
which she has suffered cruelly in her economic life and her 
international relations, has fought diplomatic and _ legal 
battles for her former allies, whether the questions were 
ones of Trieste or the Tyrol, of Dantzig or Silesia, or of South 
West Africa... . 

“For thirteen years France has watched with anxious 
eyes the reconstitution of the German Army which menaces 
Metz and Strasbourg, and the German navy and air force 
that menace England as much or more than herself. 

“* But instead of finding support in her old Allies, she has 
too often had to deal with weakness, caprice or ‘tours de 
valse.” 
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This article, poignant for any Englishman, with a heart, 
to read, goes on to say that the glorious dead, fallen side by 
side in the same cause, were hardly buried than “ repudiating — 
their most sacred promises the politicians of England and 
Italy brought to Germany the help of their influence and of 
their casuistry.” ‘‘ France is tired of these intrigues and of 
this cowardice. In leaving her single-handed to bear the 
weight of the defence of collective interests against Germany, 
interests many of which concern others more than they 
concern France. In permitting Germanicism to develop 
with hidden designs and redoubled material power, the best 
equipped and the best armed force in contemporary Europe, 
Mr. MacDonald, that veritable dictator of the Internationale, 
helped at Geneva by Comrade Henderson, is throwing France 
into the arms of Germany, as Monsieur Briand threw 
Italy .. ..” and the author ends by saying “ the situation 
is intolerable.” 


Now what makes the article we have quoted at length very 
disagreeable reading is that in the main outline it is true. 

Our politicians have, from the moment of 
te Views the Armistice—Mr. Winston Churchill has told 

us so in his Memoirs—devoted themselves to 
putting Germany on her feet, regardless, apparently, of what 
she would do when she was once on them or how soon she 
would fling herself on her nearest and weakest neighbour. 
The general unfriendliness of most of our Press to France is 
deplorable. From certain quarters it is expected ; Germans 
are solidly dug into the City of London and it is known that 
they use all the influence they can, but when newspapers, 
not supposed ordinarily to be affected by these interests, 
begin to side with Germany against France, then our former 
Allies are bewildered. A recent example has been seen over 
the Disarmament Conference fiasco. Our newspapers have 
scolded, not Germany for making all the trouble, but France 
for standing by her signature and parole. Of course, people 
who admire Germany naturally don’t regard the breaking of 
promises as serious, but this is not the attitude of the average 
Englishman in his own affairs, and the French are conse- 
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quently very deeply concerned over our attitude in European 
affairs. The proposed Four Power Conference—even Mr. 
MacDonald gets away from Geneva whenever anything 
serious is going on—fills Frenchmen with misgiving. At the 
time of writing Monsieur Herriot has been to London and 
has gone again. The Germans are adamant about the 
demands for armament, they will not discuss this at Geneva 
because they know that the smaller nations would, many of 
them, be on the side of France. France, on the other hand, 
realises that in a Four Power Conference with Italy, Germany 
and England, she would have two definite opponents and one 
unreliable ally. As it is very important for us to understand 
the French view, we quote further from some of their most 
influential publicists who wrote in October on the proposed 
London Conference. “Italy and Germany are solidaire,” 
says Monsieur Saint Brice in Le Journal. ‘‘ Germany would 
be given fresh strength to violate the Treaty of Versailles,” 
says the Figaro. In La Journée Industrielle, Monsieur C. J. 


Gignoux says: ‘“‘ We have on the questions of security a 
point of view. It is not derived from our imagination. .. . 
It is the result of the tragic teaching of the past... .” In 


DT’? Homme Libre, Monsieur Eugéne Lautier says: ‘“‘ The English 
Government is tactless in its invitation to us to a conference 
where we should be alone against all... . We should be 
unable to remind (the Conference) that Belgium, Poland and 
Tchecoslovakia are on German frontiers.” Monsieur Herriot’s 
organ L’Ere Nouvelle says: ‘“‘It would be better, without 
doubt, to refer the question (German re-armament) to the 
League of Nations”; Monsieur Leon Blum (ultra-socialist) 
says: “We repeat here . . . no re-armament for Germany, 
‘disarmament as a final aim for everyone. .. .” Now what 
the Germans want, and what they mean to have in spite of 
Monsieur Blum and similar-minded Britons, is re-armament 
for themselves. One of their former enemies—England—is 
disarmed. Another, Italy, has been acquired as an ally. 
Only France remains, isolated by German propaganda, but 
armed. She is now, as she has been for 80 years, the defender 
of civilisation against barbarism, and the first line of defence 
of the British Empire. But we cannot expect her to go on 
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for ever in that rdle when we make it so ungrateful for her. 
The next question Germany will raise is the return of her 
colonies. Are we prepared to see France strike a bargain 
with Germany by which she will keep what the Treaty of 
Versailles gave her while leaving us to our fate ? If we do not 
stand by the Treaty now, what ground shall we have 
then ? 


Tus claim to be re-possessed of former colonies was made on 
October 14 at a meeting in Berlin on the occasion of the 

fiftieth anniversary of the German Colonial 
The Former  ociety. The President of the Reichstag was 
German 
Calewies present and messages were received from Presi- 

dent von Hindenburg, Chancellor von Papen, 
Baron von Neurath (Foreign Minister), General von Schleicher. 
The company made no bones about what they wanted. The 
former Governor of German South-West Africa said: ‘‘ We 
hope that in a not very distant future South-West Africa will 
once more be German.” While the president of the Society, 
Dr. Heinrich Schee (a member of the Lytton Manchurian 
Committee) said :— 

“We do not regard our former colonies as lost, though they are 
for the time being under the administration of other governments. 
The mandate system is only a provisional method of handling the 
question.” 

Now there it is, in black and white. What are we going to 
do about it? We have forced France to let Germany off 
reparations, thus enabling her to re-arm, we are now going 
to make some compromise on this arming question, which 
will save our ministers’ faces at home, not abroad, where such 
word-jugglery is not admired. And we are now up against the 
next item in Germany’s programme, the return of her former 
colonies. Are we prepared to stand up for this section of the 
Versailles Treaty, or is that also to slide ? If we are prepared 
to stand up to the Germans at last, how are we going to do it 
without an army, with a greatly diminished navy and without 
an ally? It is time that English people faced up to these 
questions, for, to quote the motto on a Sussex sundial: 
“ It is later than you think.” 
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IF we wish to pursue our studies of the French point of view 
a little further we shall find ourselves obliged to turn back 

the page of history to the negotiations for the 
ae a ee Treaty of Versailles. In these anxious times 
and in the welter of the public and private troubles of 1932, 
we are sometimes apt to forget what happened in 1919. Why, 
for instance, did the victorious allies insist on German dis- 
armament, and why, when they so insisted, did the Germans 
end by signing, however reluctantly, this clause of the Treaty ? 
In a very useful article in the Debats, Monsieur André 
Chaumeix reminds us of the forgotten atmosphere of 1919. 
In 1919 the war was very fresh in our memories and, when 
Germany asked for an explanation of the (disarmament) 
clause, this is how she was answered :— 

Dans l’opinion des puissances alliées et associées, la guerre qui a 
éclaté le 6 aotit 1914 a été le plus grand crime contre humanité et la 
liberté des peuples qu’ait jamais commis consciemment une nation 
se prétendant civilisée. Cependant, la responsabilité de ]’Allemagne 
n’est pas limitée au fait d’avoir voulu et déchainé la guerre. L’Alle- 
magne est également responsable pour la maniére sauvage et inhumaine 
dont elle l’a menée. La conduite de l’Allemagne est & peu prés sans 
exemple dans lhistoire de ’humanité. La terrible responsabilité qui 
pése sur elle se résume dans le fait qu’au moins sept millions de morts 
gisent enterrés en Europe, tandis que plus de vingt millions de vivants 
témoignent, par leurs blessures et leurs souffrances, du fait que ]’Alle- 
magne a voulu par la guerre satisfaire sa passion pour la tyrannie. 

This passage, which we have purposely given in the French 
text, is taken from the answer written in June, 1919, to a 
German note, and was then the expression of the mind of 
the Conference. It was the production of the British delega- 
tion, and according to the Debats, was the composition of 
Mr. Philip Kerr (the Marquess of Lothian), then installed in 
Paris as Mr. Lloyd George’s adviser. Anyhow, the English 
were responsible for the wording. Now the French want to 
know what has happened since 1919 to make the arming of 
Germany a matter of no importance ? Do the English wish to 
see Germany commit such another crime, and why do they 
regard the prospect of war with so much lightheartedness ? 
In the opinion of soldiers the war Germany will wage next 
time will make all other wars seem pale and languid. Granted 
that many of our pacifists spent the last war at home in 
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comfort and security, are they ignorant of the fact that this 
comfort and security was due to the valour of our soldiers and 
sailors, or are they hoping that the British will take the next 
German attack lying down ? If so, they sadly misunderstand 
the temper of our people. A “ National’? Memorial advo- 
cating disarmament on Hoover lines and imploring the 
Prime Minister to use his ‘“ personal leadership to this 
end” was presented to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on Octo- 
ber 19. It is signed by all the people who have done 
their best to disarm Great Britain and to encourage Ger- 
many to re-arm. If they are sincere in wishing for peace, 
it is to the latter country that their petition should be 
addressed. 


On October 11 The Times printed a letter from Mr. Lansbury 
which purported to be an appeal to leaders of religion in this 

country “to organise a campaign of prayer and 
~ Lansbury action” so as to “compel Parliament to act.” 
Religious Duty The letter was full of references to the Founder 

of our Religion and His mission. Our contem- 
porary, overwhelmed, no doubt, by the august authority in- 
volved, gave this letter the prominence of large type and further 
dwelt on its contents in a leading article, in which an effort 
was made to correct the very extravagant statements made. 
It is instructive for us to ask what Mr. Lansbury said and what 
ground there is for treating his sayings as if they were worthy 
of note. First of all he said that the patience of the un- 
employed was exhausted, that violent clashes with the police 
were taking place, and that he, Mr. Lansbury, if he “‘ were 
forced to live on a mere pittance .. . might throw bricks.” He 
went on to talk of “‘ starvation,” of ‘‘ foul conditions,’ and he 
attacked the Government for this state of affairs in the first 
half of his letter, before devoting half a column of The Times 
to (from him), nauseating references to the ministry of Christ, 
ending with the misinterpretation of a parable. Now this 
letter might have been written by some ignorant person who 
was genuinely unhinged by the thought of the long stagnation 
of the unemployed and who, therefore, was driven to use 
language of great exaggeration and even incitement to 
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violence. But this is not Mr. Lansbury’s case, and before 
we listen to him it is as well to remember who and what he is. 
We all know that he is the leader of the Socialists in the 
House of Commons, the debacle last year having unseated all 
his more eminent “comrades.” But we make no excuse 
for looking further back than last October for the history of 
his career, and those of our readers who know his story will 
forgive us for a repetition which cannot be too often made as 
long as many people remain in ignorance of Mr. Lansbury’s 
character. 


THERE is a little work, now in its fourth edition, which we 
cannot praise too highly. It is called Potted Biographies*, 
and it gives a brief account, among others, 

- lta of Mr. Lansbury’s career. He is a Member of 
the Church Socialist League, from being a 

Radical he became a Socialist and during the war did all that 
was possible to show that his sympathies were elsewhere 
than with our defenders. He signed the famous Leeds 
Manifesto in 1917, which called upon England to “ follow 
Moscow.” And on February 9, 1918, in the bitterest crisis 
of the war, when we were fighting with our backs to the wall, 
Mr. Lansbury wrote as follows: ‘The Russian revolution 
has raised a sun in Heaven which never can go out. . . . We, 
too, hold our hands to it. . . . It is the token that our hour 
comes.” It will be remembered that the Russian revolution 
greatly prolonged the war by the fact that the revolutionaries, 
on seizing power in 1917, deserted the Allies of Russia and 
made peace with Germany. Mr. Lansbury hoped to create 
here the chaos that had been created in Russia, and to found 
Moscow in England. He has been twice in prison and has 
not in the past hesitated to advocate violence—“ you do not 
make revolutions by cheering other people who go to prison 
while you stay outside.”+ But what rendered Mr. Lansbury 
most notorious was his Russian trip in 1920 and the way he 
linked the Daily Herald, with which he was then connected, 
with Soviet politics. He wrote flaming articles, of course— 

* Boswell Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd. 

+ Speech at the Albert Hall suggesting the foundation of a Soviet 
Government for Britain. Nov. 3, 1918. 
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“there is more freedom in Red Russia, in some respects, than 
in England ’’—etc. But the clow of the story is the following, 
which we take bodily from Potted Biographies :— 


“ Following Mr. Lansbury’s return from Russia certain messages 
between Tchitcherin and Litvinoff (Finkelstein) were intercepted by 
the British Government, and were made public August 19. They 
showed very close relations with the Daily Herald, and preparations for 
subsidising it. 

Tchitcherin to Litvinoff, February 29 :—‘‘ Reply as soon as possible 
how much you consider we ought to give to the Herald. Lansbury 
seems particularly anxious about obtaining paper. Would it not be 
cheaper to buy paper for him in Sweden instead of making him a 
present in money?” 

Iitvinoff to Tchitcherin, July 11 :—‘“If we do not support the 
Daily Herald, which is now passing through a fresh crisis, paper will 
have to turn ‘ Right’ trade union. In Russian questions it acts as 
if it were our organ. After Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably 
more to the ‘ Left,’ and decidedly advocates ‘ direct action.’ I consider 
work of Daily Herald as specially important for us. I beg for early 
reply, as there is no hope of establishment of a purely Communist 
paper.” 

Tchitcherin to Litvinoff, July 20 :—‘‘ If you have not enough ready 
money for the subsidy to Daily Herald, teli him subsidy will be paid 
by those who have authority to organise the financing of our institu- 
tions abroad. The subsidy for the preservation of control must be 
paid by degrees.” . 

Litvinoff to Tchitcherin, July 22:—“I have given instructions 
that the Chinese bonds which are there be handed over to the ‘ Herald.’ 
Is Rothstein included in the Delegation, for, if not, he can be arrested 
and deported.” [Our italics.] 


For the rest of the story we must send our readers to Potted 
Biographies, our immediate aim is to show Mr. Lansbury in 
his true colours. 


THE incident quoted is enough to show exactly how 
much weight should be given to Mr. Lansbury’s regard for 

the unemployed, who he was evidently pre- 
a Sos pared to lead to all the horrors of Sovietism 

and the slavery it has entailed in Russia. But 
while his politics need not weigh with us except to show us 
the sort of man he is, some of his stage screams need a reply. 
This (on October 14) came from a clergyman, the Rev. W. J. 
Allan Price, of Birkenhead, who, without heightening the 
picture, and with the experience that only constant contact 
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with the conditions could give, gave matters their due 
proportion. 
‘The problem of unemployment,” says Mr. Price :— 
‘has quite evidently beaten Mr. Lansbury, and he has retired from the 
solid ground of reason to the insecurity of passionate emotion and 
insenate fury. His letter must appear to most of your readers as an 
outrage upon commonsense, and one much to be deplored. It must 
appear as nothing less than disgraceful that one who has been a Cabinet 
Minister and still is a member of the House of Commons should even 
appear to lend his approval, in however attenuated a form, to riot.” 


It will be remembered that there was recently rioting in 
Birkenhead. 


“‘ The facts are that no one is starving and no one is destitute. Ican 
speak out of real experience, for I am in charge of the poorest parish 
in Birkenhead, a town that is suffering in the greatest degree from 
unemployment and a town that has recently been the scene of civil 
disturbance. That disturbance was not created by the vast majority 
of the unemployed, who indeed deplored it, and whose sense of 
righteousness and self-respect encourages them rather to bear their 
hard lot (and it is a hard lot) in silence. The trouble was caused by 
the younger and irresponsible minority goaded by Communist speakers 
pace Mr. Lansbury). This element has no connection with the Church 
and cares nothing for the name of God or the name of Christ except as 
terms for blasphemy. Mr. Lansbury must be aware that none of the 
rioters claimed the right to work. It is instructive to note that what 
they demanded was money. When such men rise up and say, “ We 
want work ; we refuse to take any more money from you; we shall 
starve if you do not give us work,” the day of redemption will be 
drawing nigh.” 

Like all other Christians, Mr. Allan Price feels outraged at 
the way in which Mr. Lansbury endeavoured to exploit the 
Christian religion. 

** Although a parish priest of no great worldly importance, I must 
protest against the sacred name of Our Lord being dragged into Mr. 
Lansbury’s travesty of the facts. Our Lord was not concerned with 
either politics or economics.” 


It would be as well if other persons “ calling themselves 
Christians ’”’ could remember these facts. 


But when we have cleared away the vote-catching cant of 
a would-be revolutionary, and have realised his desire to 
The Problem attract attention to himself at any cost, we 

have only advanced one short step towards 
understanding the huge problem that confronts not only this 
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country but nearly the whole world, the problem of getting 
people back to work. The difference between us and the rest 
of the world is that we have had eleven years of this ghastly 
unemployment, while, owing to protection, to better-managed 
currencies and, in some cases, to huge sums borrowed abroad 
and spent on public works, other countries did not begin to 
suffer from want of work until three years ago. Another factor 
in our case is, undoubtedly, that we are the only nation that 
has disarmed, thus throwing out not only soldiers and sailors 
but all those who supply them as well as those who make their 
arms and equipment. Great Britain, enormously taxed, on 
the Gold Standard, disarming, and suffering from Free Trade, 
has had eleven years of unemployment as against three years 
in Germany and in the United States. It is true that we have 
now been off the Gold Standard for a year, and that for six 
months we have enjoyed protection, protection that was at 
first largely discounted by the immense forestalling that was 
allowed. But our taxation has increased during this year by 
leaps and bounds, thus destroying our spending power. It 
should, in this connection, never be forgotten that without 
counting our payments to the U.S.A., every man, woman and 
child in this island carries a burden of £150 debt, while in 
Germany, our chief trade rival, only has one of £8 per head ! 
And yet the one idea of successive British politicians has been 
to release Germany from paying reparations for the material 
damage she did in the war. Considering all these things, 
which set us apart, it is as well that we should not forget that 
our problem is a very special one and that it only resembles 
the problems of other countries in the general crisis of world 
shortage of currency. Our own difficulties would have been 
immensely worse had we not fallen off gold in 1931, and had 
we not adopted protection in 1932. There is further hope, 
too, that the Ottawa agreements will get trade into National 
and inter-Imperial channels and that we may thus be able 
to keep our home market for our own workpeople. 


But these are slow methods of curing our immense troubles, 
although they are, as we can see, beginning to tell. The 
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unemployment figures for the first time for months show 
signs of slight improvement, and, in some counties, more 

people are being employed in agriculture. 
Is ove a The Manchester Guardian of October 8 stated 
that Lancashire has 557 more workers 

employed on the land to-day than in 
1931. The present total employed in agriculture in 
that county, according to our contemporary, is 28,370, 
and “of the year’s increase of 557 workers, 311 are in 
permanent full-time posts and 246 are casually employed. 
. . . In Lancashire arable acreage, as well as the numbers of 
livestock and poultry, has increased in the past twelve 
months.” This is only a straw. Still, it may show the way 
the current tends. And with regard to our export trade, it 
should not be forgotten that we have regained the position of 
chief exporting country of the world. But the question 
everyone is asking is, have we got to go this slow pace, and, if 
so, will our people, the best in the world and the most patient, 
be able to stay the course ? The answer is that we have not 
got to go this pace; there is a remedy, the wheels of industry 
can be made to turn more rapidly, our people need not suffer 
so. Our Government in an infinitely lumbering and clumsy 
way has got some domestic and Imperial essentials put right, 
a small part of the jig-saw is in its place, but only part. 


In The Times article, which sympathised with unemployed 
distress while reproving Mr. Lansbury for his outlook, on 
October 11, the following passage occurred, 
an echo of his letter, and our contemporary 
did well to quote so amazing a statement :— 

“The terrible paradox that people should go cold because there 
is too much coal, ragged because there are too many clothes, or 
unshod because there are too many boots is afflicting others besides 
Mr. Lansbury.” 

Well, all we can say is that if it is, it does very small honour 
to their education and powers of understanding. It is really 
enough to make one despair to think that, save for stump 
orators who are out for political effect, anyone should imagine 
that any of those things are occurring. How could one be 
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cold because there was too much coal, etc. The idea is 
grotesque. What has happened is that, owing to currency 
shortage people are cold, ragged, etc., because there is not 
the coin, the token, the money, to pay them for their work and 
to enable them to buy the coal, the clothes, the boots. Our 
deflationists have so managed our affairs since the war that 
the monetary arrangements of Great Britain, of the Empire 
and, following our example, of the world, have gone to glory. 
The gold bugs began their work long before the war, by 
impoverishing Indian and Chinese peasants by lowering the 
price of the eastern currency, which is silver. When the 
Indians and the Chinamen were poor they bought less of our 
goods. When they ceased to buy our goods Lancashire was 
ruined. When Lancashire was ruined she had a vast toll of 
unemployed, who had to live on the State or on the rates ; 
they ceased to buy anybody’s goods except the bare necessities 
of life. Lancashire ceased to buy coal because her works were 
stopped. When she ceased to buy coal, coal mines were 
closed, when she ceased to sell goods to China and India, 
ships were laid up—when the coal mines were shut, miners 
became unemployed, when the ships were laid up, the ports 
were distressed, and so on and so forth. All the result of the 
fall of silver, which was started when we closed the Indian 
mints and was accelerated to ruin after the war, when India 
went on to the Gold Standard in 1926. From that moment 
India has never looked up and Lancashire has been in 
continual distress. We apologise for mentioning these very 
elementary economics, but The Times would never have used 
the sentences we have quoted if it had not been convinced 
that people really were labouring under these incredible 
errors, and that being so we have, once more, tried to show 
this matter in its true light. The crisis the British Empire 
producers are suffering from is primarily a shortage of 
Currency crisis, and the only rapid way of dealing with the 
appalling state we are in is to add silver to gold as a basis for 
credit. The effect of this action would be immediate. No 
need to ask anyone outside the Empire—we could have started 


_ to put matters right at Ottawa, but we missed the chance. 


The Canadian dollar link with the U.S.A. dollar was the only 
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practical difficulty, and that could have been overcome. 
‘One thing is certain, if this matter is not handled soon, the 
Socialists will nationalise the banks without incurring much 
opposition when they next take office. The old Treasury and 
Bank gang have made such a ghastly hash of our affairs that 
no one will want to preserve the system that produced them, 
however many misgivings prudent people would feel at such 
a change. 


THE Public and Parliament, which represents the Public, 
are rightly concerned with the problem of unemployment. 
And members of both Houses cannot make too 
great an effort to understand its causes or to 
endeavour in all ways to remedy them. But 
while we realise that the basic roots of the trouble are shortage 
of currency and a wrong fiscal system, which is only now, at 
long last, being reformed, there is another cause of unemploy- 
ment which is only less injurious than these two. Namely, 
the work of the agitator, whose bread and butter depends 
upon the misery and discontent caused by idleness and the 
poorer living conditions that, perforce, go with cessation 
of wages. The long drawn out cotton troubles are barely 
over, millions have been lost to the workers in wages since 
they began, wages that would have helped all Lancashire to 
revive. When we are counting our troubles, we should 
spare a moment to consider how many of them are due to 
the ceaseless drip of trades unions officials and Communist 
agitators, who abound in our towns. Last winter they were 
submerged in the general national uprising, but this winter, 
with employment no better, the mischief-makers are having 
a great deal of influence. We are not here referring especially 
to the riots they have staged, whether in Belfast, where two 
people were killed and many injured, or London, where the 
unemployed had to be dispersed by the police on October 18th. 
We deal elsewhere with riots. These manifestations were 
well organised to give a false appearance of popular uprising. 
But the hooligans who enjoy making a row on such occasions 
are probably not people who would work under any circum- 
stances. The really disruptive work of the agitator is much 
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more serious than that which produces what are called 
“clashes with the police.” The active revolutionary work is 
the propaganda which leads to stoppages, sometimes small, 
sometimes great, always hampering and impoverishing to 
the workers who lose money, temper and balance in the 
long drawn out wrangles which are perpetually carried on 
in their name. When this period of history is impartially 
reviewed we shall be blamed for not dealing with this side of 
our unemployment difficulties. It is a cruel and inconsequent 
action to leave hard-pressed and bewildered men to the 
tender mercies of the class of official who all too often acts 
as the spokesman of a group or a factory, whose bread and 
butter depends on the amount of trouble he can stir up, 
and it is no answer for us to say that the men themselves 
wish to be so represented. They have no option, no one 
but the self-appointed disturber of peace is in touch with 
them. If they distrust their union officials or shop stewards, 
as they often do, they find it difficult to get rid of them. 
And, in the meantime, these deplorable persons, whose 
existence depends on discontent and on nothing else, are 
the old men of the sea of all British industry. 


WE do not propose to criticise the Lytton Report on 
Manchuria, which was published in October, as there is not 
Manchuria the faintest chance of any of the recom- 
mendations therein urged ever being carried 
out. The excellence of the style of the document proving 
no make-weight to the utter impracticability of its suggestions, 
which ignore the main factor of Chinese chaos. We shall 
only write briefly this month about Manchuria, as we are 
privileged to print an article by Sir Reginald Johnston 
which was written under very interesting circumstances. 
It was composed last June as a reply to a Chinese official 
who wished Sir Reginald Johnston to use his influence with 
P’u Yi, former Emperor of China, and present Emperor of 
the Manchukuo State, to induce the latter to withdraw, on 
the grounds of patriotism and loyalty to his ancestors, 
from his new position. Sir Reginald was tutor to the 
Emperor and remains his close friend and admirer. He 
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was, after P’u Yi grew up, our representative at Wei-hai- 
Wei, until we surrendered that territory to China. Hitherto 
the questions at issue in Manchuria have been regarded in 
Europe and America almost exclusively from the point of 
view of the two great nations mainly interested—Japan 
and China. Sir Reginald Johnston’s letter will serve to remind 
us that there is a third claimant to consideration whose rights 
and interests have been almost wholly ignored by the Press 
in spite of the strong political and other links binding the 
young Emperor and his house to their ancestral home in 
Manchuria. Moreover, while a great deal has been said 
by Japan’s critics of her alleged failure to observe the Nine- 
Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact and her obligations to the 
League of Nations, little or nothing has been said of China’s 
failure to observe the terms of the Abdication Agreement, 
whereby, in return for the Imperial assent to the establish- 
ment of a Republic in 1912, the ex-Emperor was guaranteed 
various rights and privileges, including the right to the 
continued use of the full Imperial title, though without 
political power. Since November, 1923, when the so-called 
“Christian General” carried out his coup d’etat in Peking 
and forcibly ejected the young Emperor from the Forbidden 
City, the Abdication Agreement has been treated as a 
“scrap of paper” and the rights and privileges of the 
Imperial House have been ignored. No final settlement of 
the Manchurian problem could be regarded as just and 
equitable which failed to make reparation to the Emperor 
for the wrongs which he has suffered during the past eight 
years. That Sir Reginald Johnston should have something 
to say on behalf of his former Imperial pupil would not 
be surprising even if the Emperor’s claims to generous con- 
sideration were less strong than they undoubtedly are. He 
was tutor, friend and confidential adviser to the Emperor 
from the time when the latter was a boy of fourteen, and 
in 1924 rescued him from a situation of great peril by bringing 
him safely into the Legation Quarter of Peking. The 
contrast between the usual windy stuff that emanates about 
the Far East, from pro-Chinese gas factories and the thorough 
knowledge and admirable good sense of the article we print 
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will strike everyone. Some of the information given will 
be new to the public, notably. the forcible seizure of the 
Legation Quarter in Peking proposed at the time of the Chinese 
Revolution in 1924. 


WHILE we find the question of Chinese Chaos, Manchurian 
disorder and Japanese treaty rights very difficult to deal 
: . with in the limited space of these notes, we 
my ‘t think that voters should impress upon their 
members of Parliament their sense of the fact 

that what is wanted in the Far East is not Geneva intrigue 
and procrastination, but support given to whatever power 
feels that it can put an end to chaos. The League of Nations 
has, so far, only acted as a centre for Chinese propaganda, 
while the Leaguers have encouraged the fomentation of 
disorder by hampering the promoters of order. Only one 
power has sufficient stake in Manchuria to be willing to 
make great sacrifices to restore order. That power is Japan. 
Whatever Japanese motives may be it is to the advantage 
of the world that order should be restored. The history of 
the world would never have been able to be written, because 
the world would never have emerged from chaos, if the 
stout-hearted law-givers of ancient times had had to trail 
commissions of “ neutral’? observers after them whenever 
they started to create order out of chaos. Charlemagne or 
Henry the Fowler under those circumstances would have 
accomplished nothing. The unpunished outrages of Chinese 
brigands continue. It was nearly two months before Mrs. 
Pawley and Mr. Corkran who were kidnapped on Neuchang 
race course were released. The brigands who seized them 
held them to ransom and the Government was too weak 
to rescue them without payment. Do our Pacifists want 
to see this chaos spread all over Manchuria? By ham- 
pering the new Manchukuo Government they are doing 
their best to ensure the continuation of lawlessness. 
The psychology of pacifists is evidently so constituted 
that they apparently wish to see disarmament internally 
as well as externally in order that the rough passions 
of men may have free play. They have a kind of 
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Montessori theory which makes them enjoy (as spectators) 
the sight of civil strife. Let Dublin be burnt, let women be 
kidnapped in China, let officials be murdered in India. These 
are the games that they like to watch. But let a regiment of 
soldiers pacify a country by merely marching through it 
and the shock to pacifists is so great that the Albert Hall 
cannot hold them. It is a strange and profoundly unattrac- 
tive form of soul-snobbery. 


On October 16th the Italian Fascists celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of their régime. Signor Mussolini, the Prime 
; Minister and originator of Fascism, spoke in 
Coseetivend Rome to an audience of 25,000 adherents of 
the cause, and he congratulated them on what 

had been accomplished in Italy in the decade just over. It 
is certain that Italy has made great strides since she adopted 
this new political faith. Her national spirit has been 
quickened and her youth inspired in a way that we can 
hardly realise. It looks as though she had found a doctrine 
of Government that suited her, but we shall not know until 
Signor Mussolini retires whether it is the man or the movement 
that has given so strong an impulse to this Twentieth Century 
Italian renaissance. The man, who is very remarkable, 
may very likely count for more than the movement. In 
this country, where many people are tired of the weakness 
of policy of successive Governments and where criticism of 
politicians is rampant, there is a tendency to look towards 
Southern Europe for political ideas. Sir Oswald Mosley 
has just written a book advocating Fascism for England, 
and he is only one, although much the ablest, of many such 
advocates. His book is called The Greater Britain and gives 
a short view of what Fascism might become in England. 
Briefly, the central idea is that once a political party is placed 
in office by a general election, it should have absolute power, 
unaffected by Parliamentary opposition which should only 
have one way of getting rid of the Government, and that is 
by a direct vote of censure. Until that occurred, legislation 
should be by Government decree, unaffeeted by any form 
of discussion. “We must eliminate the solemn humbug of 
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six hundred men and women indulging in detailed debate,” .. . 
says Sir Oswald Mosley, who has a big scheme for national 
reorganisation that he wishes to see carried out. We need 
not consider the scheme, which has many good points and 
which is based on the Mosley Memorandum of two years 
ago. ‘The first point to consider is not so much what would 
British Fascism do for us as whether we want it at all. 


ENGLAND has evolved after centuries of struggle the theory 
that the Government must be under the control of the 
people; the control is imperfect, still the 
theory holds. Are we prepared to scrap this 
theory in order to replace it by the axiom 
that the people must be under the control of the Govern- 
ment ? It does not matter whether other nations, who have 
never fought for political liberty, have turned away from 
Parliamentary to other forms of Government. That Russia, 
Germany and Italy should prefer diversified forms of absolute 
Government and to obey self-constituted rulers is not the 
question. The question for us is, should we be at our best 
under such a Government? The faults of our present 
system are manifest. Everyone who wants to see anything 
accomplished is maddened by them. Our politicians are 
selected because they are supple and fluent, they make 
indifferent administrators; all that is granted, but should 
we, by eliminating Parliamentary criticism and debate, 
produce a better result ? If the great bulk of the politically- 
minded people of this country were told that they could 
sit still and obey orders, would that make for our political 
health and would it not be a tremendous abdication of 
individual duty ? We have seen the deadening effect on 
members of the Socialist party of their being pledge-bound. 
We can imagine the sort of laws ‘“‘ by decree” that would 
be produced when discussion was no longer effective in 
Parliament. If our people submitted to these laws they 
would indeed be changed from the Englishmen of earlier 
days; yet, once this régime were admitted, if they did not 
submit there would be disturbance. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote a poem in 1899 about President Kruger’s Government 
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President Kruger governed by decree, as Sir Oswald Mosley 
proposes to do, and without democratic ideals. He came to 
a bad end, but not before the Laureate of the English had 
pointed out what Krugerism meant. 


** All we have of freedom, all we use or know— 
This our fathers bought for us long and long ago. 


Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we draw 
Leave to live by no man’s leave underneath the Law. 


Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey goose wing 
Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, a from the King. 


Over all things oie: this i is sure indeed, 
Suffer not the old King: for we know the breed.” 


We know the breed and whether he is disguised as a Soviet, 
as Trades Union restrictions, as a group of impatient Con- 
servatives, or even as D.O.R.A., we can detect him every 
time. Liberty is not a good that is conquered once for all 
and enjoyed for ever without further trouble ; it is an ideal 
that has always to be striven for. There are those who will 
perpetually try to take it from us, and it is only by perpetual 
vigilance and self-restraint that we shall resist encroachments 
that come from all sides. 


IN a recent article on The Dangerous League, one of our con- 
tributors told the readers of The National Review that 

the huge piled-up expensive staff at Geneva 
he was the cause of cynical amusement to the on- 

looking Swiss and that one witty journalist 
had spoken of the vast number of paid League officials as 
indulging in “la danse des Salariés.” The dance is now 
in full swing, and the Manchester Guardian, a devoted ad- 
herent of, and believer in, the League of Nations has reported 
at some length the doings of the “ idealists’ it professes to 
admire. Part of the scramble for jobs comes from the fact 
that the secretary-general of the League, Sir Eric Drummond, 
is retiring. When it is realised that he receives a larger salary 
and allowances than any British Ambassador, save those to 
Paris and Washington, it will be seen that this post is a rare 
plum. Besides the Secretary-General there are a deputy 
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Secretary-General and three Assistant Secretaries-General, all 
very highly paid. Now, in the opinion of the small nations, 
whose nationals are not likely to hold these posts, the three 
Assistant Secretaries-General are redundant and Norway 
has proposed their abolition. But as the officials’ jobs were 
created to please Germany, Italy and Japan, who each wished 
to be able to appoint a diplomatist to a well-paid post, there 
is no chance of their being abolished. The surprise of the 
Manchester Guardian over the way these things work out 
is almost comic. Writing on October 10, their correspondent 
at Geneva says :— 

The Assistant Secretaries-General have been far more the am- 
bassadors of their respective Governments than officials of the League 
of Nations. So much is this the case that the German Government, 
when anouncing that Herr Dufour Feronce, the present German 
Assistant Secretary-General, had been appointed German Minister 
at Belgrade, also announced the name of his successor at Geneva. No 
Government has the right to appoint any official of the League, but 
the German Government assumed that right. 

Well, our contemporary clamoured for Germany to be 
admitted to the League and, now she is there, she is a centre 
of trouble as always. But there is more to come :— 

Each Assistant Secretary-General has what is called in France a 
cabinet—that is, a staff of secretaries all his own fellow-countrymen, 
so that in effect there are legations inside the Secretariat for which the 
League has to pay. 

The geese who speak of the League as though it were sacred 
to their religion may like to read the following :— 

Scandalous intrigues and deals are going on in connection with the 
appointment of Secretary-General. The German Government, for 
example, demands as the price of supporting the appointment of M. 
Avenol to succeed Sir Eric Drummond that the Assistant Director of 
the International Labour Office, as well as one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries-General of the League, shall be a German. The Italian Govern- 
ment will support M. Avenol only if the Deputy Secretary-General 
is an Italian. 

On October 15 the same newspaper informed us that the 
League Assembly would have ended on the 13th but for the 
dispute about the higher posts of the Secretariat, and the 
telegram quoted from Geneva describes the rows at length, 
the chief trouble-maker being Germany. Will our Bishops and 
Curates, who have made a fortieth article of adherence to the 
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League, please note that the spectacle presented by their new 
object of worship is far from edifying. And will English 
taxpayers please note that we are the principal financial 
upholders of this sordid and mischief-making body ? 


Ir was of good omen that almost the first statement made 
in the House of Commons on October 18th referred to Russian 
dumping, Mr. Thomas making the following 


Will Russian ‘ 
Dumping be announcement :— 
Tackled ? “His Majesty’s Government in the United 


Kingdom have recognised the importance of main- 
taining the effectiveness of the Ottawa preferences against State action 
of any foreign country, which might stultify the intentions of the 
preferences.” 

This statement was loudly cheered and Mr. Thomas then 
said that six months’ notice had been given on October 17th 
to terminate the Russian Trade agreement. On this, Mr. 
Lansbury, always prepared to act as Member for Moscow, 
asked a series of questions endeavouring to show that the 
Government had acted in haste and without enquiry. Mr. 
Thomas’s answer to these were not as satisfactory as his 
opening statement: “ All I am announcing to-day is that we 
are taking the necessary power to act, if, after investigations, 
we find it necessary.” This answer, which in itself is harmless, 
has an over-familiar tang. How often has action been 
delayed on vital matters while “‘ enquiries” which could have 
been completed in a few days were spun out to months ? 
The Russian trade policy of the Government will need close 
watching, for it must not be forgotten that even the Con- 
servative members of the Cabinet are mostly not at all 
“national minded,” to use the cant phrase of the day, and 
that the bulk of the older civil servants find the intellectual 
effort of realising that the world has changed since the war 
almost too great to make. We don’t at all doubt the sincerity 
of Mr. Thomas’s intentions, but we are afraid of the experts 
in circumlocution who are so often in charge of our affairs. 


THe Annual Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations was opened at Blackpool on 
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October 6th. It was only remarkable in one way, and that 
was for the tremendous reception given to Lord Lloyd, who 
moved a resolution on India. As we are 


printing Lord Lloyd’s speech im extenso (it 
Conference would have taken 10 minutes to deliver and 


he was cut short at 8 minutes !), we will not 
quote from it here. He was present in place of Mr. Churchill, 
and no doubt the fervour of his reception was greater than 
would have been that of Mr. Churchill himself, for the latter, 
in spite of his literary and oratorial gifts, is an insecure political 
quantity. He was eager to throw away South Africa and 
Ireland and his zeal for the retention of India in the Empire 
has therefore rather surprised people. Lord Lloyd, on the 
other hand, is, and has always been, an Imperialist. He knows 
what he thinks and why he thinks it, and he is cold-shouldered 
by the Mandarinate of the Conservative Party because of 
his forthrightness. Sir Henry Page Croft, who is also 
absolutely whole-hearted, describes for us on another page 
the way in which the Conservatives in session at Blackpool 
were burked and made to appear to acquiesce in the deplorable 
Indian policy pursued by the present Government. There 
are always people who will lend themselves, at the request 
of a persuasive man like Sir Samuel Hoare, to the process 
known as the “wet blanketting” of an inconvenient 
resolution. But although the dodgers won the day at 
Blackpool, the memory remains with everyone who was 
present of the ringing cheers with which Lord Lloyd was 
greeted. This little burst of independence at the Con- 
servative gathering may mean that a measure of life is 
beginning to come back to the paralysed limbs of the greatest 
party in the State. And when Conservatives begin to feel 
and to live again, they will remember that they stand for 
progress, order, national defence and a strong Empire, 
against those disintegrators who, at the end of the war, 
swamped our national life. Those who had not courage to 
fight, those whom the missing generation protected, were 
dominant in 1919. That evil domination is passing and 
one sign of its approaching end is the enthusiasm which 
greeted Lord Lloyd at Blackpool. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following very apt quotation 
from Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. Writing on 
India in 1869, Froude warned the British of 
cone ™ the dangers of the doctrine, then first 
made fashionable, that book-learning fitted 
men to govern :— 


“. . the instructed insight of the Indian Government is liable to 
be overruled in details at every moment by statesmen ten thousand 
miles off, to whom India is no more than a name, and their public 
policy controlled by the half-informed or entirely ignorant crudity 
of our domestic popular sentiment. In our enthusiasm for self- 
government, we imagine that our Eastern subjects are by and by to 
learn to goven themselves as we do. We are the trustees while they 
are in their political infancy. Our duty is to train them in our own 
image, that when they are fit to receive their inheritance we may 
pass it over into their hands. The Asiatic, we are persistently told, 
is the inferior of the European only in the disadvantages with which 
he has been surrounded. If he be educated, as we are educated, we 
shall gradually elevate him into an equality with ourselves, and our 
own mission will be ended. The secret of superiority being intellectual 
cultivation, we must teach him in schools like our own; as he shows 
proficiency we must open out the avenues of power to him—admit 
him to the privileges and authority of our own civilservants. The 
competitive examination system is the idol of modern progress. We 
believe ourselves to have found in it the most perfect method of 
sifting our own best men. The experiment, it is true, has been tried 
among Asiatics in China for a thousand years, and has produced the 
weakest and most corrupt Government which the world has ever 
seen... . 

“‘ Better the doubtful and incomplete experiences of one generation 
at home than the broad results painted upon history. What is good 
or determined to be good among ourselves must be good universally. 
And so it has been decided that the Hindoos not only shall be admitted 
to share in the government of our Eastern Empire, but they shall be 
admitted by the road of competitive examination. 

“‘ Those who have informed their opinions on the spot tell us that 
the cultivated Bengalese, who beat our own students in metaphysics, 
philosophy and mathematics, would have as much chance of governing 
India if the arm that supports them were withdrawn as a handful of 
tame sheep of ruling quietly over a nation of lions. A single Sikh 
horseman would drive a thousand of them with the butt end of his 
lance from one end of the Peninsula to the other. 

“The warlike races of India may hate Englishmen, but cannot 
despise them, for in their own arts we are stronger than they. These 
weak beings with the heads of professors and the hearts of hares, 
they both despise and hate, and hate us with increased intensity for 
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imposing on them the authority of wretches whom they disdain as 
slaves... . 

“Our Indian Empire was won by the sword, and by the sword it 
must be held; and to suppose that we can ever abandon it except 
in defeat and disgrace is to surrender ourselves wilfully to the wildest 
illusion.” 


We commend these words to the study of Chatham House. 


WE are so accustomed in this country to think of farming 
as depressed that many people do not realise how much 
: worse than ever before in our own time matters 
pelle al of have become in the current year. All the 
predictions of our Free Trade economists have 
been falsified by the events. “‘ Your food will cost you 
more,” they cried when the Government put a few modest 
duties on foodstuffs in the spring. Instead of which the 
wholesale prices of food are lower than before. Owing to 
Government timidity, no duty has been placed on meat or 
wheat ; even a swinging one would not have raised prices, 
but we should have had the consolation of knowing that the 
foreigner was contributing to the upkeep of our social services. 
In a letter to The Times of October 18th, Mr. H. Clifton 
Brown, President of the Central Landowners’ Association, 
drew attention to the fact that prices were halved on almost 
all farm produce since last year. 


| 1931. | 1932. 
HaMPsHIRE— 
Lambs 45s. 22s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE— | 
Lambs 38s. 20s. 
WESTMORLAND— | 
Ewes 25s. | 16s. 
Grey-faced lambs aa 10s. 6d. | 7s. 
Half-bred lambs ... .. 9d. to 11d. Ib. 54d. lb. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE AND 
CaRDIGANSHIRE— 
Store cattle in ... 35 per cent. drop 
from last year 
Sheep an a ... 50 per cent. drop 
| from last year 
PEMBROKESHIRE— | 
Lambs ans es as 33s. to 37s. 15s. to 25s. 
Pork pigs ... va ... 10s. per score 5s. per score 
Potatoes... ie ... £7 10s. per ton | £3 10s. per ton 
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Hay in most districts is unsaleable, and wheat realises 22s, 
to 25s. per quarter! So far Mr. H. Clifton Brown. He 
might have added that sheep were selling in Rye market last 
month for one shilling each. ‘These prices are the result of 
the shortage of consumption, which is undeniably due to the 
shortage of currency. What is the Government going to 
do about it? One thing the public would like to know is 
why the retail price of meat remains high, seeing what farmers 
are paid for their sheep and cattle. In the face of these facts, 
it is staggering to be told that the “ cost-of-living index ” 
shows a rise of 25 per cent. 


THE Prince of Wales has returned from a most successful 
trip in Scandinavia. He flew to Copenhagen on Septem- 
ber 22nd and arrived in that city with an 
The Prince of escort of twenty-five Danish aeroplanes. The 
Scandinavia Main object of his visit was to open the 
British Exhibition at Copenhagen, but he 
managed to see and do much besides this primary duty. 
The Danes, mindful of his Danish descent and of the close 
friendship which has for many years bound the two countries 
in close ties, did everything to make his visit agreeable, 
even advancing the date of the pheasant shooting season 
from October Ist to September 26th, so that he should 
have some sport. On September 24th the Prince opened the 
largest exhibition of British goods ever shown on the Con- 
tinent. The Crown Prince of Denmark accompanied him 
round and he was everywhere greeted with great enthusiasm, 
his friendly speech making an excellent effect. So great was 
the crowd that, outside the Exhibition grounds, the police 
cordon was broken and the wildest confusion reigned. The 
Trade Exhibition was admirably organised, the industrial 
section being well displayed, and it is hoped that the adver- 
tisement given to British goods will lead to substantial 
increase of our exports to Scandinavia. It was, in fact, 
announced before the end of September that orders for 
£360,000 worth of British goods had been received. On 
September 30th the Prince of Wales left Copenhagen by air 
for Stockholm, where a “‘ British week ’ had been organised, 
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and here he was joined. by Prince George. In Sweden, as 
in Denmark, the Prince had a royal reception, and it may 
be said that the advertisement given to British goods by his 
activities is beyond price. One thing must strike everybody, 
and that is the much keener interest that is now taken by 
foreign nations in British trade and their share of our market 
since we resumed the right to levy customs duties on foreign 
goods when this suits our home producers. There is every 
hope that we shall be much more successful as exporters 
now that we have ceased to be free importers. One of the 
myths, believed in by Free Traders, is that protected nations 
cannot trade abroad. How they reconcile this belief to the 
fact that Germany and the U.S.A. built up their entire, 
and very large, export trade from behind tariff walls they 
do not condescend to consider. It was announced on 
October 18th that the British Government have invited 
representatives of the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
Governments to send representatives to London to discuss 
tariff arrangements. Pourparlers with the Argentine Govern- 
ment on the same subject are already in progress. We hope 
that our agricultural interests are being watched by someone 
who understands them. 


Punch is a national institution and the editors of this great 
paper have always been men of distinction. Any change of 
a hand is noted with deep interest by English 
people all over the world. Sir Owen Seaman, 
who has been editor for 26 years, has announced his retire- 
ment and the name of his successor, Mr. E. V. Knox, has 
also been made public. If anything could reconcile readers 
of Punch to the loss of O.S. it is the thought that he will be 
succeeded by EVOE, for both men are in the very heart of 
the true tradition of their paper. Sir Owen Seaman has all 
the qualities needed for the post he is leaving as he is a 
delightful writer of verse, a good classical scholar, and a 
genuine humorist. Everything that he has written, week 
after week, year after year, bears the impress of his delightful 
personality and well-stored mind. He is one of those fortunate 
souls who simply cannot be dull or ordinary and, better still, 
he is never trivial. His successor, Mr. E. V. Knox, has been 
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on the staff of Punch for 24 years, though he was absent, 
serving in the Lincolnshire Regiment, during the War. A 
son of Oxford (Sir Owen Seaman was at Cambridge), his 
claim to succeed to the editorial chair is a high one, for he 
has the necessary quality of unforced, unfailing humour. 


A NOTABLE figure passed away from the Parisian scene on 
October 20, when the Marquis de Castellane died. He had 
; lived in retirement for several years owing to a 
en lg painful and crippling illness which he faced 
with undaunted courage. In his youth and 
middle age ‘“‘ Boni” de Castellane, as he was popularly called, 
was a personage of some note. A decendant of Talleyrand, 
he modelled himself in manner and social tone on that im- 
perturbable statesman, whom he also resembled in his desire 
for wealth and display. But, while Talleyrand got his money 
by the use of his political power and in a way that was 
thought corrupt even 120 years ago, Monsieur de Castellane 
secured his by marriage with a very rich American, Miss 
Anna Gould. The union was unhappy and was ultimately 
dissolved, leaving him poor, after fastening on him a reputa- 
tion for great extravagance. He was unmoved by poverty, 
which he accepted with philosophy. His creed, like that of 
Talleyrand, lay in meeting whatever came with fortitude and 
simplicity. He was unshakable in his political views, un- 
converted to modern manners, and very direct in his reflec- 
tions on our time. ‘Le grand malheur de nétre siécle,” he 
once said to the writer, “est qu’on fait monter au Salon les 
gens qui devraient rester a VOffice.” It was his ancestor 
who said that ‘‘ Nul n’a connu la douceur de la vie, qui n’a 
pas vécu avant 1792.” There is a similarity of idea in the 
two phrases. 


THE election for the Presidency of the United States of 
America will be held within ten days of the time of writing. 
Mr. Hoover, of the Republican party, the 
“ sitting’ President who offers himself for 
Election re-election, was thought six months ago to be 
the likely winner. The same people who were 


sure a few months back that Mr. Hoover would return to the 
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White House are now equally sure that his opponent, Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt, of the Democratic party, will be elected. 
We profess to no foreknowledge, although the omens do not 
appear to favour Mr. Hoover. The United States is dis- 
organized to an extent we cannot realize, in this country, by 
the blizzard of ‘‘ bad business,” although we should not heed 
the exaggerated stories that reach our Press about American 
demoralization. One effect of the disorganization is that 
there is rather less excitement than usual about the election. 
There is talk of an inverted cowp d'état in the event of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s return. The suggestion having been made that 
Mr. Hoover should get his successor into office at once and 
so avoid the prescribed four months’ office of the outgoing 
President. These four months can never be months of 
activity and at a time of crisis they are felt to constitute 
an intolerable delay. 


Notutne has been more marked than the falsification of the 
predictions of Anglo-Americans as to the course of the cam- 

paign. Until quite recently all the Americans 
— who want to persuade English people that the 

American people yearns to be closely allied to 
Great Britain were certain that President Hoover would be 
elected. Now we see that they were as wrong about America’s 
views on home affairs as they are about her views of foreign 
politics, and we are being told that “ everybody has known ” 
since the Congressional elections in 1930 that the Democrats 
were bound to win. One thing is certain, the Democrats are 
confident. According to a report, Mr. Garner, their candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, when he was asked a few days ago 
if he was going to make any more speeches, replied in the racy 
vernacular of his country, “‘ We have got this election won 
now, and I am not going to do anything to lose it.” Mr. 
Garner has evidently acquired the art of electioneering and 
in this answer he gives the Democratic gospel, which appears 
to be caution. It is not thought that Mr. Roosevelt is an 
inspiring candidate, even by his supporters, but he is believed 
to be a stayer. We shall see. Whoever is elected to the 
White House, there will be an outburst of praise, every sort 
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here every Mandarin is a genius. 


THE appearance of a biography of Lord Oxford and Asquith 
in the old grand style, well written and well presented, by 
Asquith Mr. Cyril Asquith and Mr. Spender, must have 

set all his old friends as well as his admirers and 
his opponents thinking of the days when he seemed marked, 
not merely for office but for something greater. The letters 
written to Miss Tennant before their marriage, and now 
published, show a sensitiveness to poverty and a desire to 
help the social machine to right itself that his old friends can 
remember. This touch of idealism vanished, not so much on 
contact with office, he could have stood that, but on his 
permanently living the life of luxury that his marriage accus- 
tomed him to. He fell into the style of the very rich people 
he was thrown amongst and soon began to find his wife’s large 
income insufficient for their way of living, so that when he 
was out of office he had to go back to the Bar. Under the 
circumstances many men would have lost their power of 
work. Asquith never did that, but he lost the political fervour 
of the earlier period, and soon settled into merely being a 


gifted exponent of party views. The biography tries to show | 


that he was a great war minister, and Mr. Churchill has 
supported the authors by telling a story about Asquith, who, 
on the outbreak of war, was told that the High Fleet should 
go to their war stations, and grunted, Mr. Churchill knew that 
the grunt signified approval. But a grunt is not enough, 
surely, to prove capacity in a military crisis! Where Asquith 
will stand arraigned at the bar of history is not only for 
insufficiency in the conduct of war. He will be remembered 
as the Prime Minister who either did not know Germany was 
preparing to make war, or, if he did know, failed to make 
preparations to meet the coming danger. Asquith and 
Haldane, in company with Mr. Lloyd George, were undoubt- 
edly responsible for our military weakness on the outbreak of 
war. Their admirers must choose whether to call them 
ignorant or reckless gamblers with their country’s security. 


of virtue will be claimed for the successful candidate, just as 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGE 


AN ESSAY ON PROPERTY 


THAT men can and do die to-day for the sake of a few hours 
of publicity is a commentary on the fact that willingness to 
die can attract publicity at all. In the seventeenth century 
men were willing to die for a belief in England; when they 
had done with dying they still had left the same problem : 
that of ordering life. The victors, the Puritans, chose the 
alternative for which they had fought, that of repressing life, 
rather than that of creating a mutual disciplined freedom of 
service in which life could flourish. This means living for 
a faith for which men should be willing to die. Thus it came 
about that property under the Puritan Liberal school became 
a dead possession rather than a live responsibility. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the case of the 
tithe rent-charge. To-day it is treated as chattel property ; 
and yet no charge was ever imposed which created a more 
lively duty on the part of the recipient. The English 
medizeval Church was, by the delegation of Royal authority, 
not only custodian of the souls of the people, but the adminis- 
trator of certain local services. In general the land was by 
far the greatest source of wealth. Hence one-tenth of the 
land’s yearly produce was set aside not only for the living of 
the priest, but for the education of those suitable to receive 
learning, for the relief of the poor, for the care of the sick and 
the upkeep of local paths. This system was broken into 
by the English Reformation and superseded by Elizabeth’s 
poor law. But the tithe rent-charge remained as payment 
for the cure of souls and sometimes as a charge for the benefit 
of laymen. Inevitably it drifted from cure to sinecure 
exemplified by the plural holding of benefices. But while 
the anomalies grew together with a decreasing sense of 
obligation, the recipients of tithe still remained partners 
in the prosperity of the land. On the recipients was laid the 
onus of collecting tithe and sharing in the prosperity of the 
countryside according to harvest and price. 

As a supporter of an established Church of which the 
King is head, it seems to the writer that at this point there 
was still the chance of removing anomalies and restoring tithe 
as a charge for which duties had to be performed. But two 
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things happened to prevent it. Politically the cabinet 
system grew up. Because the Hanoverian Kings could not 
talk English, they could not, therefore, preside over their 
own Councils of State. Thus, irresponsibility to the sovereign 
centre spread from the Whig administration to Bishops of 
the Church. Simultaneously, in the economic world, the 
system of irresponsible ownership was completed by the 
industrial revolution. This, in effect, meant that the land 
ceased to be even the main source of wealth, though it still 
remained to pay for the clergy and lay tithe-owners of 
England. To make it more absolute as a chattel property 
the Tithe Act of 1836 was passed. Payment in kind gave 
way to a statutory money charge based in general on the 
price of wheat. In 1836 the agriculture of England was 
protected. England in normal seasons was self-supporting. 
The price of wheat was considerably in excess of to-day’s 
price and the price of agricultural labour was roughly one- 
quarter of what it is to-day. Hop gardens (since beer and 
not tea was the English drink in a saner age) were subject to 
a special assessment for tithe. In 1848 the Corn Laws 
were repealed, while modern taxation and the degradation 
of the workers under industrialism have replaced beer with 
tea. The money payment removed almost the last vestige 
of direct partnership with the land, which was gradually 
and inevitably sacrificed to industrialism. 

Now, in the course of a hundred years hop gardens went 
out of cultivation. Even in Kent costs of production 
increased and the free imports washed away all stability of 
price in wheat so that the once prosperous corn lands of 
Essex and Hampshire have become bankrupt ; but the tithe 
remains, fixed by the Act of 1925 and free even from any 
shadow of dependence on agricultural prosperity. The 
recipients still acknowledge no more responsibility than the 
Bishop can enforce in the case of the Rector of Stiffkey. 
If the tithe-owner be a layman even that discipline is absent. 
If the income or even the product from the land is missing, 
tithe can be collected by law. Forced sales have and are 
being effected all through the South and East of England. 
Not only do you have the anomaly of the countryside paying 
for a Church established over the whole nation, but some 
fields now comparatively prosperous as rich grazing land 
may pay a shilling per acre in tithe, while old hop gardens of 
Kent pay one pound. In many districts, especially in 
Essex, the capital value of the tithe is far more than the 
capital value of the land made derelict by taxation and 
industrialism. Offers of the gift of one-tenth of such land 
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to the tithe-owner are turned down in derision. Yet if any 
offer could bring back tithe to its original place in our system 
this should. 

It need not be supposed that this conflict of principle in 
tithe is new. The Act of 1836 was passed to shelve the 
conflict in principle by removing the odium and difficulty of 
collection in kind. In the hundred years following attempts 
have been made to modify or ease the working of the tithe, 
but never once an honest attempt at statesmanship. In 
the ’nineties, when the agricultural depression made the 
burden intolerable to tenant farmers, the burden was put on 
to the owner to quiet the farmer. The owner consumed by 
the nineteenth-century idea of absolute ownership of property 
such as tithe had become accepted this; for it was a pts 
aller lest a fundamental revision of the tithe system might 
lead to a fundamental revision of the ownership of other 
property held as of right “‘ to do what one will with one’s 
own.” But the burden of tithe thus concealed from the 
tenant farmer was inevitably passed on by the impoverish- 
ment of the owner and the consequent disrepair of buildings, 
cottages and drains. In the short period of war prosperity 
for wheat the incumbents received less than they should have 
by statute, owing to the compromise of the 1925 Tithe Act, 
which fixed the price of tithe at 5 per cent. above that of 
1836 and made provision for compulsory redemption by a 
fixed charge of 4 per cent. to be paid for eighty years, when 
tithe rent-charge would automatically cease. This was sup- 
posed to be a compromise (and it was) between the agri- 
cultural interest and the tithe-owner. The tithe-owner gave 
up his claim to higher payments during the war period, 
based on the then price of wheat, and the farmer was forced 
to redeem at far above the price of ordinary sinking fund 
redemption. All anomalies in the incidence of tithe remained 
as a lesser monument to the triumph of practical politics 
(i.e, uncourageous expedience) over principle. Even the 
principle of laissez faire in business could not excuse the 
absolute fixation of value on a property, which would be 
subject otherwise to all the risks of a Stock Exchange com- 
modity, while no one believing in the true Tory principle of 
responsibility in ownership could accept it for a moment. 
But the quality of present statesmanship is nowhere better 
illustrated than the answer of official practical politicians : 
““My dear fellow, just as soon as agriculture is on its feet 
again the tithe question will solve itself.” So will everything 
else dissolve itself, if the same principle of irresponsibility 
continues—into anarchy. 
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Now, if we set aside the advocates of disestablishment 
and the complete abolition of tithe, we are still faced by the 
injustice of the established Church being carried on by one 
productive industry alone. We are still faced by the principle 
that those who receive tithe should be responsible for the 
performance of their duties through the Bishops to the King 
as Defender of the Faith, and should be responsible to the 
people as partners in their prosperity or distresses. 

Whether there should be equality in distribution of the 
charge as between town and country is more a problem of 
political devising than of principle, since equality is a 
democratic figment. But until the owners of tithe are made 
responsible to the crown for their services to the community, 
there will be no true established Church; until they are 
made partners in the life and prosperity of the land there 
will be no bond between Church and people and no health 
in its being. 

LYMINGTON. 


October 15th, 1932. 
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MANCHURIA AND THE EMPEROR P’U YI 


A LETTER TO A CHINESE OFFICIAL 


LONDON, 
June 14th, 1932. 
My Drar.... 

I received your interesting and welcome letter of April 4th 
some time ago and have been keeping it by me until I could 
find time to send you a considered reply. Please excuse 
the delay... . 

In your letter you say that there are circumstances 
connected with the Manchurian affair which must be causing 
me much worry, especially the part taken in the “ seditious 
movement’ there by the ex-Emperor, who, as you say, 
was formerly my pupil. Your emphasis on the fact that 
he had been under my personal “ discipline’? seems .to 
suggest that, in your opinion, a certain amount of responsibility 
attaches to me for his recent political activities. You go 
on to ask me, “as a well-wisher of China and particularly 
of P’u Yi,” to make “ strenuous efforts”’ to induce him to 
withdraw from the position now occupied by him in Man- 
churia, and you say that by such withdrawal he would be 
“serviceable to his mother-country as well as loyal to his 
ancestors.” I ought to let you know that several Chinese 
besides yourself have begged me to give similar advice to 
the ex-Emperor; and most of what I am going to say in 
this letter may be regarded as a reply to them as well as 
to you. 

As you prefer to use the name “ P’u Yi” when you 
mention the ex-Emperor, I propose to do the same, although 
I would remind you that by the Abdication Agreement, which 
has never been abrogated by any legally-constituted body 
representing the people of China, or declared invalid by 
any competent tribunal, he was authorised to retain the 
full Imperial title. I am glad that you do not use the 
ridiculous collocation, ‘‘ Henry P’u Yi,” or the even more 
inaccurate ‘“‘ Henry Pu,” which we find so frequently in 
English newspapers. The request contained in your letter 
shows that, like many other people in China, you over-rate 
the extent of my influence over P’u Yi. The Chinese Press, 
which has often laid excessive emphasis on my supposed 
influence is, perhaps, responsible for the ideas that seem to 
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exist in some Chinese circles on this subject. But, assuming 
for the sake of argument that I felt justified in interfering 
in Chinese and Manchurian politics to the extent suggested 
by you, and in offering the kind of advice that you wish me 
to give him, and assuming also (a very large assumption) 
that P’u Yi agreed to follow that advice, in what way would 
he or I be doing a service to China? Is it not fairly certain 
that his place would immediately be taken by another member 
of his family (you and I could both name some very willing 
candidates) or by someone outside the ex-Imperial House ? 
You say that P’u Yi is only “ playing a part in a puppet- 
show.” If that be so, what do you expect to gain by his 
removal? Puppets are easily made, easily set up, easily 
thrown aside, easily replaced. Even if he is (as I believe) 
more than a mere puppet, surely neither you nor I can 
seriously maintain that the new Manchurian State stands 
or falls with P’u Yi? 

But let us assume that the improbable has happened, 
and that P’u Yi, in deference to the advice you want me 
to give him, has abandoned his position in favour of a less 
scrupulous or a more determined character than himself. 
What is to become of him? Is it not obvious that I should 
be morally bound to couple my advice with definite assurances 
as to his personal safety and welfare hereafter? You say 
that by retiring from Manchuria he would be doing a service 
to his mother-country—by which you mean China. To 
what extent, if any, would that service be recognised by the 
Chinese Government and people? Would they guarantee 
his future immunity not only from arrest or persecution, 
but also from insult and humiliation and from liability to 
personal violence at the hands of misguided patriots or 
undisciplined students? If he were to return to China in 
response to exhortations from me, I should feel that I had 
assumed a heavy load of responsibility for his safety and 
future welfare. If he were imprisoned, or ill-treated in 
any way, there are many who would accuse me of having 
betrayed him, and I myself would shamefacedly join the 
ranks of my own accusers. 

But let us assume, again for the sake of argument, that 
the Chinese Government has pledged its solemn word that 
he will be well and honourably treated. What guarantee 
should I have, what guarantee would the ex-Emperor have, 
that the Chinese Government would be able and willing 
to keep its word? Formal agreements between the 
Republic and the ex-Imperial family have been broken 
by the Republic in the past. What certainty exists that 
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no future agreement would be similarly broken? Further, 
it would not be sufficient for the Chinese Government to 
enter into a formal agreement or to give a solemn under- 
taking. It would also have to show that the agreement or 
undertaking would be faithfully observed, not only by itself, 
but by its successors in office and also by all sections of 
the Chinese people. But how could any such pledge be 
given ? Under present conditions no Chinese Government 
can be sure that its undertakings will be respected by its 
successors. No Chinese Government is strong enough to 
ensure that its promises will be respected by its own people 
even during its own term of office. If the Government of 
China cannot even protect its own Cabinet Ministers against 
physical violence at the hands of riotous students, how could 
it be sure of being able to protect P’u Yi? 

You may reply that it would not be necessary for him 
to place himself under Chinese jurisdiction—he could return 
to his refuge in the Japanese Concession at Tientsin. It 
should be humiliating for a Chinese to have to admit that 
such a course might be desirable. But supposing he adopted 
it, what sort of home would the Japanese Concession be to 
him when he returned there, friendless and alone? You 
must remember that, by abandoning his post in Manchuria 
he would also be abandoning his friends and supporters— 
including those who have been faithful to him all through 
his years of adversity. There are Chinese like his present 
Prime Minister, Chéng Hsiao-hsii, who have remained loyal 
to him at great cost to themselves and who have sacrificed 
for him nearly everything that most people think worth 
having in the world, except honour. There are Manchus 
and Mongolians who look up to him as their leader and 
have never ceased to regard him as their Emperor. There 
are Japanese who befriended and protected him when 
Chinese ‘ patriots”? were demanding (without any rebuke 
from the authorities) his execution without trial. If he were 
to leave all his best friends in the lurch, to whom could he 
look for counsel, protection and friendship in the days to 
come ? Do you suppose that his former friends would duti- 
fully gather round him in Tientsin or elsewhere and that 
the old life in those drab and dismal surroundings could be 
resumed ? Is it not far more probable that they would 
turn from him in shame and sorrow and look elsewhere for 
a leader worthy of their loyalty and devotion? Perhaps 
you will say that a host of new Chinese friends would rally 
round him, loud in admiration of his high-minded selflessness 
and filled with gratitude for the great service done by him 
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to China. That, I fear, is highly improbable. It is far 
more likely that his motives for withdrawal from Manchuria 
would be utterly misjudged, the principles that had guided 
his action totally misunderstood. His sudden departure 
would be regarded by the vast majority of Chinese, not as 
an act of noble and disinterested patriotism, but as conclusive 
evidence that he was, after all, only the last and meanest 
representative of an effete dynasty; that he had become 
aware of his own feebleness and incompetence ; and that he 
had fled from his new capital from sheer cowardice. It is 
possible that you, knowing the facts, might speak well of 
him. How many others would do so ? 


Even you yourself seem to believe that arguments based 
on the personal risks he is running in Manchuria might be 
the best means of inducing P’u Yi to abandon his post. 
You point out that the part he is playing is a temporary one 
and that as soon as there is “no need for his participation,” 
he is likely to follow in the footsteps of those whose political 
adventures have ended in tragedy. I know very well that 
his position is one of peril, and that if he is only being used as 
a tool by persons who will sooner or later cast him aside, the 
future may indeed hold nothing for him but darkness and 
pain and, perhaps, a miserable end. But, after all, were his 
prospects of future happiness or of useful service before he 
left Tientsin so rosy as to make him or his friends regret 
that he sacrificed those prospects ? He has been in many 
perilous situations during his short life, and from my own 
observation I am able to testify that he can face danger 
bravely. With the full knowledge that he possesses of the 
piteous fate of his uncle and predecessor, Te Tsung,* that 
Imperial martyr to the cause of reform in China, P’u Yi 
is not likely to delude himself with the notion that life is 
in all circumstances preferable to death ; and if you suppose 
that fear will drive him back to Tientsin or to China, I think 
you misjudge him. 

I admit, however, that if the Japanese have the intention, 
as appears to be the general belief in Nationalist China and 
elsewhere, of virtually annexing Manchuria, in fact, if not 
in name, they will probably cast him aside like an old shoet 
when they have done with him. If they are really bent on 
annexation, then no doubt they will not long tolerate, as 
head of the Manchurian State, a young man who is at heart 
a patriotic Chinese, as P’u Yi certainly is. But what benefit, 


* Kuang Hsii. 
+ This phrase contains a well-known Chinese literary allusion, 
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I repeat, would China derive from the replacement of P’u Yi 
by one who might show himself more subservient to Japanese 
policy ? I do not know whether the prevalent ideas about 
Japanese intentions are justified or not. In this letter I 
am neither attacking nor defending Japanese policy because 
I am not yet sufficiently clear as to what it is. But if we 
learn, one of these days, that P’u Yi has been driven out of 
office by the Japanese, I shall then have very little doubt in 
my own mind as to their ultimate aims. If their ambition 
is to annex Manchuria, it seems to me that they have chosen 
the wrong man for their puppet. In spite of all that 
Nationalist China has done to make P’u Yi hate China— 
and it has done a good deal in that direction—I believe it has 
completely failed to make him any less devoted to the true 
interests of China than he was when he and I used to discuss 
Chinese politics together in the Forbidden City ten years 
ago. It may be that China, or the Lytton Commission, or 
the League of Nations, or Japan, or all of them together, 
will end by making P’u Yi’s position untenable ; but whether 
his removal will be to the ultimate advantage of China is a 
totally different question. 

In your letter you say that by leaving Manchuria, P’u Yi 
would be doing a service to his mother-country and showing 
loyalty to his ancestors. But what is his country and who 
are his ancestors? He himself, as I have the best reason 
to know, refused to regard himself as an alien in China and 
would have been glad to hear you describe China as his 
mother-country. Nevertheless, the Manchus are, to revolu- 
tionary China, an alien race, and P’u Yi’s ancestors, to whom 
you wish him to be loyal, were, in the eyes of revolutionary 
China, alien conquerors. It was to rid yourselves of the 
incubus of foreign despots who, you said, had wrongfully 
and ruthlessly kept the Chinese people downtrodden and 
enslaved for nearly three hundred years, that as Chinese 
patriots you raised the standard of revolt. It is true that 
after the collapse of the throne the Manchus were declared 
to be one of the five races constituting the Chinese Republic, 
and it is also true that a symbol of this union of five races 
appeared in the five-barred Republican flag—a flag which, 
by the way, you have since discarded. But the issue of a 
proclamation and the devising of a symbol do not alter 
racial facts; and if the Manchus were an alien race—an 
? tsu—in 1911, they were an alien race in 1912, and they are 
an alien race to-day. Surely your countrymen are acting 
a little unreasonably when, on the one hand, they denounce 
the Manchus as aliens, and, on the other hand, expect from 
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them the same loyalty to China that is expected from 
native-born Chinese. 

As far as you personally are concerned, I gather that 
you do not share, or have ceased to share, the view that the 
Manchus are aliens. Otherwise your suggestion that by 
abandoning his place in Manchuria the ex-Emperor would 
be doing a service to his ‘‘ mother-country ” is inexplicable. 
Moreover, you say that by dissociating himself from the 
present ‘seditious movement,” P’u Yi would also be 
demonstrating his “loyalty to his ancestors.” If his 
ancestors, the emperors of the Manchu line, were alien rulers 
imposing their tyrannical rule on a downtrodden China, it 
is not easy to see how P’u Yi’s loyalty to them requires him 
to show loyalty to China. The theory of the Chinese 
revolutionaries was that they were absolved from loyalty 
to the dynasty because it was “alien.”” On what principle 
can they transfer the obligation of loyalty from one side 
to the other? How can they legitimately say “‘ we have 
abjured all loyalty to the alien Manchus, but require the 
alien Manchus to show loyalty to us”? If the Manchus 
were aliens to the Chinese, it must be equally true that the 
Chinese are aliens to the Manchus. I need not labour this 
point further, because, as I have said, your own remarks 
imply your rejection of the “ alien’ dogma once held as a 
matter of faith by all good Republicans in China. P’u Yi, 
you say, should make himself serviceable to China because 
China is his mother-country ; and, when you exhort him to 
combine loyalty to China with loyalty to his ancestors, you 
are clearly of opinion that neither P’u Yi nor his ancestors 
can properly be described as members of an alien race. 

Now, if I can claim to be a judge in this matter, this 
was precisely P’u Yi’s own view during all the years in 
which I had the honour to serve him, and as far as I am 
aware it is still his view to-day. He knows, and is proud 
of the fact, that he is a Manchu, just as a native of my own 
country, Scotland, is proud that he is a Scotsman; but he 
does not regard the Chinese as an 7 tsu or alien race any more 
than a Scotsman regards the English as such. His views, 
I think I may say without hesitation, are fully shared by 
all the able and distinguished and patriotic Chinese who are 
serving him to-day in Manchuria, including men of the fame 
and high character of Chéng Hsiao-hsii and Lo Chén-yii. 

You think that P’u Yi’s present activities cannot be 
reconciled with loyalty to his ‘“‘ mother-country”’ and to 
his ancestors. But are you on perfectly~safe ground when 
you imply that his Imperial ancestors would disapprove 
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of what he is doing now? Did they look down on him— 
or rather on his father the Regent and the Lung-yii Empress- 
dowager—with complete satisfaction and equanimity when 
the great inheritance they had bequeathed to him was signed 
away ? Do they from their abode in the spirit-world shower 
grateful benedictions on the Republic of China for the 
manner in which it has observed the conditions under which 
the Imperial House was induced to abdicate or (to use an 
expression in a recent book on the Manchurian question) 
“tricked into giving up the throne”? Did they rejoice 
to see the last of their line ignominiously expelled from the 
Forbidden City in November, 1924? Did they take pleasure 
in seeing him held up to the scorn and ridicule of his former 
subjects ? Were they content to see him leading an empty 
life of ignoble obscurity and poverty in a foreign Concession ? 
Was it with amused interest that four years ago those august 
spirits observed their own tombs being desecrated and 
pillaged and their dead bodies hacked to pieces by gangs of 
ruffianly bandit-soldiers ? I hesitate to endorse your belief 
that P’u Yi’s Imperial ancestors, if they were aware of the 
circumstances, would disapprove of the course he has adopted. 
In any case, I have good reason to believe not only that 
Pu Yi himself is absolutely guiltless of any intentional 
disloyalty to them, but also that the thought of his ancestors 
is to him a constant stimulus and source of inspiration. He 
will abandon his position in Manchuria, I believe, only 
when or if circumstances compel him to recognise the fact 
(if it is a fact) that the Japanese are using him as an instrument 
whereby they may annex Manchuria to the Japanese Empire. 
Till that moment of cruel disillusionment comes he will 
remain where he is, and in doing so he will not be conscious 
of any disloyalty either to China or to his ancestors. 

I think I understand well enough what you really mean 
when you say that by leaving Manchuria he would be showing 
loyalty to his ancestors. You mean that among his ancestors 
were magnanimous rulers who, regardless of whether they 
were “aliens” or not, had the interests of your country 
sincerely at heart and who laboured all their lives for the 
good of the Chinese people and for the greatness of China. 
You mean, I think, that those emperors would have scorned 
the idea of betraying China or any part of it to a foreign 
Power. You mean that in lending himself to the furtherance 
of Japanese schemes for the control of Manchuria, in con- 
senting to become the tool of the military party in Japan, 
P’u Yi has brought dishonour to his ancestors, and that if 
he wishes to show loyalty to them and wipe out the disgrace 
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he has brought upon them, he must hasten to extricate 
himself from his present ignoble position. If I have correctly 
stated your point of view, I think it is one which I can readily 
understand and with which I can to a great extent sym- 
pathise. But I have already said that I am not yet altogether 
convinced of the truth of your belief that P’u Yi is and 
will remain nothing more than a puppet in the hands of 
the Japanese, and I am sure that P’u Yi and his Chinese 
ministers and advisers would repudiate the charge that 
they have betrayed Manchuria to Japan. It is my further 
belief that there can be no permanent separation between 
China and Manchuria. You would probably admit that 
your desire to see P’u Yi retire from his present position in 
Manchuria is based on your conviction that such action 
on his part would be a step towards China’s recovery of her 
lost provinces. Your real anxiety is to see Manchuria cancel 
its independence and become once more part of the dominions 
of the Republic of China, and you regard P’u Yi as an 
obstacle to such a reunion. My own belief is that, whatever 
P’u Yi may do or may leave undone, Manchuria and China 
will eventually be reunited, unless, indeed, the present state 
of internal strife and disorder in China is destined to continue 
indefinitely. The reunion may take place soon, or it may 
be postponed for years or even generations, and if it is long 
in coming I think China herself—far more than Japan or 
Manchuria—will be mainly responsible for the delay. Neither 
P’u Yi nor the Japanese will be able, in the long run, to 
keep China and Manchuria apart when the right moment 
comes for reunion, even if they desire to do so; and as far 
as P’u Yi is concerned, I am sure that no such wish or 
expectation exists. 

When you and I, during the summer of 1930, discussed 
the matter of the coup détat of 1924, I think each of us 
made certain statements which surprised and enlightened 
the other. You will remember that you told me of your 
own part in the coup d état and of the discussions you and 
Dr. C. T. Wang and Féng-Yii-hsiang and the rest of you 
had with regard to the policy you proposed to carry out 
when you were masters of Peking. You spoke with a 
fullness and frankness that I greatly appreciated. Those 
parts of the coup which concerned the summary dissolution 
of the corrupt Parliament, the dismissal of President Ts’ao 
K’un, the overthrow of Marshal Wu P’ei-fu, the expulsion 
of the Manchu Emperor from the Forbidden City, and the 
cancellation of the Abdication Agreement, were, of course, 
matters of history. What I heard with amazement was your 
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statement that a further proposal which was seriously con- 
sidered by the authors of the cowp was the forcible seizure 
of the Legation Quarter and the abolition of foreign control 
there. I think it is extremely fortunate for China that 
wiser counsels finally prevailed with regard to this astonishing 
proposal, for it is inconceivable to me that the Foreign Powers 
could have tamely acquiesced in the forcible disarming of 
the Legation Guards and in the unilateral cancellation of 
those parts of the treaties of 1901 which entitled the foreign 
Powers to keep the Legation Quarter under their own armed 
control. It is quite possible that we should have seen 
another siege of the Legations, another allied march on 
Peking, another series of terrible humiliations for China. 
The authors of the proposal no doubt counted on the more 
or less open support of Soviet Russia—perhaps M. Karakhan 
himself was a party to the scheme, if not its originator ?— 
but even if the other Powers had been too timid to move 
(and that to me is incredible), Japan would certainly not 
have tolerated such arbitrary and defiant action on the part 
of China; and, if necessary, she would have acted alone 
and with great vigour—just as she acted recently in Manchuria. 
Therefore, I am extremely glad for China’s sake that your 
contemplated seizure of the Legation Quarter did not 
take place. 

But, even as it was, you went too far. Very few dis- 
interested people—whether Chinese or foreigners—found much 
to complain of in your dispersal of the venal and corrupt 
body that called itself a Parliament, or in your dismissal of 
Ts’ao K’un and his circle of worthless favourites and flatterers. 
Féng’s betrayal of Wu P’ei-fu was a much more serious 
matter, and rightly (I think) aroused intense indignation 
among very large sections of the Chinese people and also, 
to a smaller extent, among foreigners. But even that act 
of treachery might have been condoned if it had really led 
to the cessation of civil war in China and to the inauguration 
of a new era of peace and prosperity. Unfortunately, it did 
nothing of the kind. 

There was much less excuse for the cruel and cowardly 
treatment accorded to the Emperor, and for the arbitrary 
cancellation of the Agreement of 1912 between Throne and 
Republic. The substitution of a new and modified arrange- 
ment (it could not be called an agreement) was, of course, 
an act which deceived nobody. Its terms ceased to be 
carried out almost immediately, and I am afraid I must 
express doubts as to whether Huang Fu’s Cabinet really 
intended that they should be carried out. As I informed 
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you in 1930, the action taken against the Emperor was not | 


only brutal in method, but was also totally unnecessary, 
because the Emperor himself would have been perfectly 
willing to enter into friendly negotiations with the Chinese 
Government with a view to a reasonable modification of 
the Abdication Agreement. He was, in fact, desirous of 
doing so. I informed the British Government of this fact 
two years and five months before the outrage in the 
Forbidden City took place. Documentary evidence of this 
fact is in the possession of the British Legation at Peiping and 
in the British Foreign Office. 

So, you see, when “the Christian General’ and Dr. 
C. T. Wang and their colleagues proceeded to treat the 
Emperor not only with the greatest discourtesy, but also 
with calculated cruelty, they did not even have the excuse 
that in no other way could they have effected a modification 
of the Abdication Agreement. You may say—you did say 
when we spoke of the matter in 1930—that in November, 
1924, none of you had any knowledge of this attitude on the 
part of the Emperor. But why did you not at least make 
an attempt to bring about the changes you considered 
desirable without recourse to brute force? Why did you 
not try to ascertain the Emperor’s own views? Nothing 
would have been easier than for Féng or his deputy, or for 
C. T. Wang or yourself, to have obtained a private interview 
with the Emperor at which you could have discussed the 
whole question with him in a perfectly frank and friendly 
manner. By 1924 the Emperor was no longer a child. He 
had come of age and he had established his freedom to leave 
the Forbidden City and to visit the Summer Palace, of 
which—by his own decree—I was in sole control. It would 
have been a simple matter for me to arrange a meeting 
there from which all persons interested in the maintenance 
of the existing palace system could have been excluded. 
Féng and his friends would have found the Emperor willing 
to meet them more than half-way. The combined influence 
of the conservative princes and the Court chamberlains 
(who for obvious reasons of their own wished to maintain 
the Agreement of 1912 in its integrity) would have been 
powerless to prevent a new pact being drawn up satisfactory 
to both parties. Sincerity, of course, would have been 
necessary on both sides. On the Emperor’s side you would 
have had it. 

If only you had acted in the way I suggest, you would 
have got all you wanted, and the Emperor would have 
voluntarily surrendered all those privileges (such as the use 
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of the Imperial title) which Republican China, not unreason- 
ably, considered it desirable that he should forgo. Thus 
all the disgrace that Féng Yii-hsiang and his colleagues brought 
upon themselves and on China by their barbarous and 
humiliating treatment of their fallen Emperor would have 
been avoided. Not only so; the feelings of great numbers 
of persons in every province of China who were still, in 
their hearts, loyal to the dynasty, would have been soothed 
and satisfied, and the Republic would have had a greater 
number of staunch supporters than it has to-day. I myself 
know of Chinese who before November, 1924, were more or 
less indifferent to constitutional questions, but who, as a 
direct result of the outrage of November 5th, lost faith in 
the Republic. The dying zeal of the monarchists was fanned 
by the same incident into a flame which burned still more 
furiously when the atrocity of the violation of the Imperial 
tombs took place four years later; and it may be that the 
flame is now unquenchable. Instead of treating their 
ex-Emperor (the successor of an Emperor who had lived and 
died for the cause of reform in China) as the honoured guest 
and friend of the Chinese nation, the ‘“‘ Government ”’ chose 
to adopt a course which was mean, cruel, illegal, spiteful, 
unchivalrous. Such a course was bound to make him not 
indeed unfriendly to the people of China (that he will never 
be), but utterly distrustful of the Chinese Government, of 
Chinese politicians, of Chinese militarists. Had he become 
your open enemy, I think you would have had only yourselves 
to blame ; but he will never be the enemy of China, even if 
your politicians insist upon regarding him as such. The 
Chinese people have no greater friend than P’u Yi. 

It is useless to waste time in lamenting the crimes and 
mistakes and follies of the past. It is the future we must 
think of. I want to close this long letter on a less melancholy 
note than that which I have struck in the last few paragraphs. 
We must both admit that the immediate outlook for China 
is not very bright. Yet I am convinced that she is destined 
to come through all her troubles at last and to take her 
proper place—a very high one—among the nations of the 
world. I have also said that I believe in the ultimate reunion 
of China and Manchuria. In spite of all its present tribula- 
tions, my faith in the splendid future of your nation is still 
strong. I would beg you not to feel unduly despondent 
over the present condition of your country. China has 
suffered from the faults and blunders of other countries 
(including my own) and she has also suffered from much more 
serious faults and blunders of her own making. But she 
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has not been mortally wounded, either by other nations or 
by herself, and I am sure she will recover from all the ills 
that in recent years have been afflicting her so sorely. [I 
believe that no country in the world is destined to play a 
more honourable and beneficient part than China in the 
moulding of the future of the human race. But how soon 
she attains the proud position that should and will be hers 
must depend less on the manner in which she is treated by 
other nations than on her readiness to look inward for the 
main causes of her present pains and sorrows, and to apply 
the remedies appropriate to an internal disease. 

China, I believe, is not approaching a fathomless abyss. 
It seems to me rather that she is beginning the ascent of a 
precipitous mountain which cannot be circumvented and 
which will call forth all the strength and energy that she 
possesses. Confucius ascended the Eastern Hill, and his 
native state of Lu shrank to small dimensions ; he ascended 
T’ai-shan, and the whole world seemed small.* The world 
that Confucius knew was a petty one compared with ours. 
The T’ai-shan that you Chinese must ascend in this twenty- 
sixth century after his time is far loftier and far more difficult 
to climb than that hill in Shantung which to Confucius 
was of such imposing height and mass; and the prospect 
that will open out before you when you reach the summit 
will be immensely wider than the little world surveyed by 
him. That your people possess the capacity and the courage 
and the endurance that are needed for the task before you 
I have no doubt. But the mere possession of those great 
qualities is not enough; you must learn how to maintain 
and develop them by constant use. And when you are 
faced (as you must sometimes be faced) by hardships and 
difficulties that hinder or delay your progress, I would beseech 
you not to be too ready to blame others for putting obstacles 
in your way. By far the most numerous and most formidable 
of the obstacles that you have encountered in the recent 
past and are likely to encounter in the near future have not 
been placed in position by malicious foreigners, or by rapacious 
Imperialists, or by destructive Communists, or by the 
vindictive scions of “alien” dynasties. They are of Chinese 
origin; and only Chinese hands, impelled to the task by 
Chinese hearts and brains, can remove them from your path. 


Sincerely yours, 
REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


* A reference to a well-known passage in Méncius. T’ai-shan is the 
most famous of the ‘“‘ Five Sacred Mountains ” of China. | 
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[A speech made by Lord Lloyd at the Conservative Conference at 
Blackpool. A rule was made limiting Lord Lloyd’s speech to 8 minutes. 
We here give the matter prepared in full.] 


I DESIRE to express my sincere concurrence with the thanks 
expressed to my Right Honourable Friend the Secretary of 
State, for the moderation, combined with firmness, with 
which he has confronted the lawless behaviour of Congress, 
and for the manner in which he is dealing with the terrorist 
movement in Bengal. I can assure my Right Honourable 
Friend that no other differences of opinion between us can 
derogate from my sense of gratitude for what he has done 
in this respect. And, indeed, I am not here to-day so much 
to criticise as to offer the most serious word of warning of 
which I am capable. I am confident I speak for all those 
who know India and its problems best when I say that, 
whatever be the wisdom of your policy, the speed of it may 
well prove to be disastrous. We have become so accustomed 
of late to be hustled from one Round Table to another, from 
this Council to that, and from one Conference to another 
Conference, that we risk losing all sense of direction and 
all remembrance of the ultimate essentials from our position 
in, and duties towards, India. 

What are these duties? Our primary duties towards 
the peoples of India are not political but administrative, 
and concern the daily life and needs of 360 million men 
and women. The supreme test, therefore, by which all 
schemes of reform must be gauged is whether such reforms 
will conduce to the security, happiness and welfare of the 
peoples for whom we have assumed responsibility. If they 
do not, they must be rejected or delayed. Nor is it any 
excuse to fall back on the old adage that ‘“‘ Good government 
is no substitute for self-government.” His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment know perfectly well that they are not professing to 
give India self-government. There can be no real self- 
government where the main mass of voters is illiterate. 
Until voters are literate and can comprehend the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, all that government will have done 
will have been to substitute for a British bureaucracy a 
Brahmin or other bureaucracy to rule India. This kind of 
self-government India has had before, and history records 
its terrible results. It was British power which rescued an 
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India distracted by dacoity, prostrated by plague, pestilence 
and famine, and gave her that impartial law, order and 
security which ever since she has enjoyed. It was, moreover, 
from British authority that she has derived every social 
and moral reform, from which she benefits to-day. The 
premature and sudden disappearance of British control will 
plunge India back once more into her old conditions. If 
tranquility is being restored to-day it is due entirely to 
the exercise of British authority, to which alone the police 
will remain loyal in times of severe trial. There is no one, 
I am sure, who would dare for a moment to say that he 
believed that the Government’s policy was likely to lead to 
greater security, freedom and welfare of the masses of the 
people. The story of local self-government in India precludes 
that possibility, quite apart from anything else. It is surely, 
then, abundantly clear that the very greatest prudence 
and deliberation is absolutely essential, if grave calamity to 
India and her peoples is to be avoided in these changes. 
If no one advocates going back, it is surely only wisdom to 
regulate advance according to experience, rather than in 
response to clamour. I remember the prudence of the 
great pro-consuls of the past in these matters. No lightly- 
coined captions or cheap democratic phrase could stampede 
Lord Cromer into premature political systems, unless he 
was satisfied, not that they might momentarily muffle an 
agitation, but be of lasting benefit to the masses. The 
question, then, is: Is Government in its proposals using this 
prudence and deliberation ? 

It is only just over ten years since the first idea of 
responsible self-government was put into practice in India. 
The Act of 1919 not only laid down specifically for the 
“ gradual” realisation of ultimate responsible self-govern- 
ment, but included some prudent and precautionary pro- 
visions. No one of the conditions laid down as precedent 
to further advance has been fulfilled. The last decade, 
moreover, has shown a progressive deterioration of govern- 
ment: lawlessness and disorder have steadily increased ; 
every Government is either in deficit or on the verge of it ; 
large accumulated balances have been depleted and discontent 
on all sides making itself heard. It is at such a moment in 
face of such facts, and in actual defiance of the terms of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Act that we are invited to approve of 
Lord Lothian’s franchise proposals, and to add 30 million 
voters, for the most part illiterate, together with 64 million 
women, and to set up a multitude of separate electorates of 
fantastic complexity. This is revolution. There has been 
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nothing in the least like it in the history of the world! If it 
can be shown that neither good government nor self-govern- 
ment are likely to emerge from the Government’s proposals, 
one is tempted to ask why the Government are pressing so 
urgently with them. Presumably my Right Honourable 
Friend will say that Government is committed and that, 
for good or ill, they are bound to go ahead. To what exactly 
are they committed ? Let us see. 

It may be argued that vague Dominion status announce- 
ment committed us to a new policy ; yet we had the Govern- 
ment’s assurance that it did not. It is true, equally, that 
whilst Parliament passed the White Paper containing the 
Prime Minister’s proposals, it only did so because it was 
assured that it was being committed to no new scheme at 
all, but only to work of further enquiry and exploration. 
It is clear, then, that the only policy to which Parliament 
is bound is that of the Act of 1919. I am glad to infer from 
the Communal Award White Paper that Government do 
not intend to take any early step forward at the centre. 
I am sure the Secretary of State has decided wisely in that 
matter. Provided, then, that the safeguards enumerated 
by the Secretary of State can be devised, and provided that 
their effectiveness in action can be demonstrated, a further 
instalment of self-government in the Provinces must no doubt 
be tried, but that is all the more reason that no change at 
the centre should simultaneously be risked. But can these 
safeguards be made effective? We heard a lot about 
safeguards in Ireland and we see the results to-day! We 
have learnt a good deal about safeguards and reservations 
since we abandoned the Protectorate in Egypt and the 
difficulty of making these effective. The result has been, 
not democracy, but a return to old-time autocracy. 

Whatever be done in India, let it at all costs be honest 
and not dishonest. There could be nothing more disastrous, 
nothing more cruel than to encourage the peoples of India 
to believe we are giving them real responsibility, and then 
to find they have been deceived by phrases. The Govern- 
ment has promised India responsible self-government: it has, 
equally, promised Parliament the most elaborate and exten- 
sive safeguards. But the former is inconsistent with the 
latter, and the latter with the former. If the safeguards 
are real and effective then, pro tanto, the responsibility is 
not real. If, on the other hand, the responsibility is real, 
the safeguards must be ineffective! I sometimes feel that 
there is something of tragedy in the realisation that there 
are still people who, while conscious of the magnitude of 
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the Indian problem, alive to the aspirations of its peoples, 
and not unmindful of England’s proud record of beneficence 


in India, yet conceive that the finest parting gift we can — 


bestow on India should be that system of Western Parlia- 
mentary Government, which has wrecked every eastern 
country that has tried it, which is largely discarded in Europe 


and shorn of its old prestige even in England. I can think | 


of many noble and more enduring gifts which I should like 
to see credited to England on the ultimate scroll of our 
Indian record—the gift of peace and order—of sectional 
understanding—the emancipation of women—the removal 
of untouchability—the higher Christian code. 

Let us, however, not forget that only better administra- 
tion increased security and an experienced Government can 
achieve these things. It is in our dread that so much be 
undone that is already done, and of hurt or misery to millions 
who have learnt to rely on us, that we beg His Majesty’s 
Government to-day for a greater prudence than they have 
yet shown in this great affair. 
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INDIA AND OUR DUTY 


SuPPORTERS of His Majesty’s Government, who wish it 
well and desire to maintain its strength in face of the chaotic 
world conditions, are naturally very reluctant to criticise 
any item of their policy, and it is only the belief that the 
path we are pursuing with regard to India is fatally wrong 
that persuades some of us to ask the country to pause before 
it is too late to save what may be an irretrievable disaster 
to the British Empire. The first fact which should be 
emphasised is that this issue, immense and far-reaching as 
it is, was never submitted to the electors who have given 
no kind of sanction for the complete abdication in India 
which the present policy ultimately involves. 

At the General Election our people were concerned 
solely with the questions, how to prevent national bank- 
tuptcy, how to balance our Budget, and our trade, and 
how to promote Empire economic union. It is not unfair 
to the Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin to say that they 
never put India in the picture, and if they referred to that 
problem in their speeches it was in such a minor key that the 
electorate did not even notice it. It is equally true to say 
that the Conservative Party has never been asked its opinion, 
and still less has it given its consent to a policy of “ scuttle.” 
The average Conservative consented with the greatest reluc- 
tance to the Simon Commission being appointed, and only 
then on what was believed to be the definite understanding 
that that most influential and representative body embracing 
picked members of all Parties would study the whole 
question on the spot and report back to Parliament with 
the report as the basis of Reform. This the Simon Com- 
mission did with a thoroughness and ability worthy of their 
great talents. 

Meanwhile, to the amazement of all who had followed 
this thorny subject, the Prime Minister, at the request of 
Lord Irwin, and with the personal consent of the Con- 
servative leader, who was unhappily abroad and unable to 
consult his colleagues, suddenly threw a bombshell in declaring 
for Indian Dominion Status. This revolution was never 
contemplated even by the late Mr. Edwin Montagu in all 
his enthusiasm for stirring Indians out of “their pathetic 
contentment,” and, in fact, was definitely barred in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, both in the Report and the 
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Act of Parliament. The result of this decision was that : 


the masterly report of the Simon Commission, for which 
its members had given up two years of their busy lives, was 
thrown into the wastepaper basket, and Parliament was 
never even permitted to debate, much less accept or reject, 
the report of its own Commission. Following this unpre- 
cedented action, haphazard ideas were thrown out by the 
Round Table Conference, and Britain continued to slide 
down the slippery slope towards a Federal plan and govern- 
ment at the centre by Indians. 

One thing the Conservative members of Parliament, 
however, were reassured about, and that was the question 
would not be pursued unless there was agreement amongst 
Indians themselves upon the communal difficulties. Every- 
one knows that Moslem and Hindu were unable to agree 
and that the Princes also were unable to agree, but before 
we knew where we were we suddenly learnt that His Majesty’s 
Government had determined to impose a communal settle- 
- ment upon India. 

When the great Irish betrayal took place in 1921 some 
of us warned the country that, in spite of any well-meant 
pledges and statements by so-called ‘“ moderates,” our 
cowardly surrender in that country must in time lead to a 
Republican Government and the rule of gunmen in Ireland. 
The tidal wave of sloppy sob-stuff and “ Wilsonism,”’ how- 
ever, won the day, our warnings were ignored, and it is no 
consolation to us now to see every word we prophesied come 
true. We would much rather have been wrong, but we 
were right about Ireland, and we are anxious about India, 
where “ Wilsonism’”’ is apparently to be tried again. 

At Blackpool, Sir Samuel Hoare poured oil on the turbulent 
seas of alarm by telling the delegates that India differed 
from Ireland in that we would maintain control of the 
Army. With the greatest respect, one must reply that once 
the Government of India has passed to the hands of Indians 
it would be intolerable to keep the Army in India merely 
for the purpose of preventing Moslem and Hindu from 
killing each other; that we should have no right to risk 
the lives of our soldiers in a country from which we have 
cleared out; that Indians would not consent to pay and 
Britain could not afford to pay for a large army in a country 
she had quitted. Further, unless Indians choose, you would 
not be able to use or move the Army, and therefore the Army 
would be useless; that it is inconceivable a Congress con- 
trolled Parliament would allow the Army to be used, since 
they deny the right of Britain to have any Army in India. 
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The official amendment which was read out shortly before 
the Blackpool conference voted merely pulled wool over the 
eyes of the delegates, who were asked to “rejoice” that 
the resolution will not go through until it has been sub- 
mitted to a select committee. Conservatives are utterly 
opposed to this policy to which they were committed without 
ever being consulted, and if they imagine that the Prime 
Minister will allow their views to be adequately represented 
on the Select Committee they are reckoning without their 
host. 

The Conservatives selected to sit on that Committee, 
unless the Party asserts itself, will be chosen because they 
agree with the policy of giving up India. It will be packed 
with Round Tablers, and those who approve of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Indian policy; let there be no mistake about that. The 
delegates at Blackpool, however, by a majority “ rejoiced ” 
when, had they realised this skilful manceuvre, oaths or 
tears would have been more suited to the occasion. 

Once again, therefore, we raise our voices and warn 
Britain and the whole Empire that, if Dominion Status 
with government at the centre is granted to India at this 
stage, it can only mean a Republican Government in India, 
the ultimate repudiation of all safeguards and the crash 
of Britain’s monumental work in her Eastern Empire. There 
is only one sound course, and that is to get back to the Simon 
Commission with the establishment of Provincial self- 
government. Britain, unless Indian anarchy, worse than 
that of China, is to prevail, must retain the central reins of 
government until Indians have proved, through self-govern- 
ment in the Provinces, that they are capable of governing 
those territories, which are sufficiently vast to tax the powers 
of any uneducated democracy. When that experience has 
been gained and that education is complete, then, and only 
then if the Provinces desire to federate in loyal union as a 
well-affected Dominion of the British Empire, as a partner 
and not as an avowed enemy, they will be capable of pro- 
ceeding to the immensely greater task of governing the 
whole Indian Empire. 

There are two questions which should be asked before 
the projected follies are allowed to overwhelm us. 

Is democratic government according to Western ideas 
proving so successful in the old world that it must be 
imposed upon 250,000,000 Indians, 93 per cent. of whom 
can neither read nor write, and have not the foggiest idea 
as to what representative government means? When we 
see Italy, Russia, Hungary and now, apparently, Germany 
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moving right away from the ideas of democratic self- 
determination, can we honestly say that a system which 
is repudiated by these homogeneous peoples is one suitable 
for thrusting upon an Empire made up of a score of different 
nationalities of different religions and many different castes ? 
Is democratic government so perfect in its results, even in 
Britain, that it should be inflicted upon an Eastern people ? 

The second question is this: Is there any honest educated 
Englishman who believes that if Britain walks out of India 
her scores of millions of poor, uneducated and unprotected 
people will be better governed, happier or more free than 
they are to-day ? If the answer is in the negative, then no 
Christian should consent to the abandonment of our trust 
and the betrayal of those committed to our care. 


Henry Pace CRort. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


(An address delivered by Lord Eustace Percy to the Union of 
Educational Institutions, at Birmingham, on October 15.) 


In choosing this rather melodramatic title, I have had in 
mind a crisis far graver than the mere crisis in educational 
finance. The cry for economy in education is, for the most 
part, a symptom of a growing and quite genuine doubt 
about the whole scheme of modern public education—a 
doubt, moreover, which is by no means confined to this 
country, but is agitating every civilised nation in the world 
at the present moment. In face of this doubt, it is, I believe, 
the prime duty of teachers and administrators of education 
to take the lead in bringing their critical faculty to bear 
on our educational ideals and our educational practice, dis- 
tinguishing themselves, not by stubborn opposition to 
change, but by their clear-sightedness in detecting evils and 
their fearlessness in suggesting remedies. 

To begin with the purely financial issue, let us face one 
very unpleasant fact: namely, that for the last twenty-five 
years, and especially during the last twelve years, we have 
been trying as a nation to run two quite incompatible policies 
side by side. On the one hand, we have been trying to 
promote a wider distribution of wealth, and have been steadily 
splitting up large accumulations of wealth in private hands. 
On the other hand, we have been trying increasingly to finance 
educational development by income tax and super tax, 
raised chiefly from those very accumulations of wealth, 
instead of by rates raised mainly from the mass of the people. 
The accumulation of big fortunes during, and immediately 
after, the War concealed for a time the incompatibility of 
these two policies, but a clash between them was inevitable 
and we are witnessing it at the present moment. It is the 
more inevitable because the tendency to greater equalisation 
of wealth is not the mere result of Government policy, but 
arises naturally from the economic conditions of the modern 
world ; and we could not counteract that tendency even if 
we desired to do so. It follows that, in the future, great 
social services will have to be financed increasingly out of 
the pockets of the many—not out of the pockets of the few. 
We are, in fact, being driven back to the system which you 
may see in America and Canada, where education is financed 
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mainly out of local rates. The tendency is only beginning ; 
we have time to replan our educational finance gradually, 
but only if we frankly recognise the tendency and adapt 
ourselves to it. Our plan must be such that twenty years 
hence we shall be able to finance out of local rates, not 
45 per cent. of our educational expenditure, as to-day, but, 
say, 65 per cent. The whole problem of the scale of our 
expenditure, the whole question of free education and school 
fees, the whole question of the age at which compulsory 
attendance should begin to be enforced, and the whole question 
of educational administration must be reviewed in that 
light. Already, throughout the country, our proud boasts 
about free education and local self-government only serve 
to conceal the hard fact that working-class parents are 
bearing, as ratepayers, a very large part of the cost of their 
children’s elementary education, and yet have very little 
real control over that education. This is not the occasion 
for a detailed examination of these problems of educational 
policy and administration. I only wish to press for their 
serious consideration in the light of modern economic 
tendencies. To attempt to base the social services of the 
twentieth century on the economic conditions of the nine- 
teenth is to invite disaster. I pass now to a second con- 
sideration which may lead us from the mere crisis in 
educational finance to the deeper crisis behind it. 

For years past any proposal for educational economy 
has been met by a cry which has now become little more 
than an automatic catch-word: the cry that “as a nation 
we cannot afford to economise in education.” Now, I put 
it to all teachers that this catch-word embodies a most 
dangerous fallacy. It assumes that education pays for itself 
in terms of national economics. That has never been and 
never will be true. From the purely mundane point of 
view, a large proportion of the money spent on education 
has always been, and will always be, wasted. The teacher 
is to be envied because he has the continual satisfaction of 
seeing hundreds of his old pupils living a decent and useful 
life in the world; but surely every teacher has to struggle 
against the continual disappointment of realising how rarely 
exceptional ability, or even good average ability, gets the 
opportunity of showing all that it is capable of. For the 
last generation, at least, we have been suffering from the 
delusion that this is a phenomenon confined to the children 
of the working men and that, given more opportunities for 
secondary education, we could get rid of this constant 
apparent waste of human material. But it is a delusion ; 
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for the waste has always been quite as evident in the public 
schools and in our ancient universities. It will always be 
true of all education that many of the highest manifestations 
of the human intellect have no practical value whatever. 
The hard fact is that ability—not merely intellectual clever- 
ness, but sound practical ability—is a far commoner thing 
than we sometimes suppose, and such ability does not entitle 
its possessor to any particular prospect of eminence, or even 
of special usefulness, in the world. If this is true of practical 
ability generally, it is even more true of intellectual brilliance. 
A certain general level of education is essential to a peaceful 
and orderly civilised society ; a large number of individuals 
need specific training for skilled occupations and for positions 
of responsibility in industry, commerce and government ; 
and the rare genius needs to be fully equipped for creative 
work. Up to that point education may be said to pay for 
itself in the strict mundane sense, but when education goes 
beyond this, as we all wish that it should, it must justify itself, 
not as a contribution to national efficiency and, therefore, 
a profitable investment for the taxpayer and ratepayer, but 
as a preparation for eternity and, therefore, as the prime 
duty of the parent towards the child and of every individual 
towards himself. 

I do not know whether I ought to apologise for intro- 
ducing eternity into a consideration of educational policy ; 
but I hope not. The only real aims of education are the 
two indicated by the greatest treatise on education yet 
written, the Book of Ecclesiastes: that a man should rejoice 
in his labour and should remember his Creator in the days of 
his youth. Measured by that standard, our aims have 
tended to be at once too ambitious and too modest—too 
ambitious because we exaggerate the tangible dividend which, 
as a nation, we can draw from the brains of highly-educated 
individuals ; too modest because we measure the effect of 
education by the amount of those dividends. Is it not 
curious that the very people who dislike the idea of vocational 
education are often the most anxious to justify education 
on the ground of its material value to the nation? What 
I call the ambitious view of education is wholly out of 
harmony with the traditions of our secondary schools. Con- 
sider for a moment the education of the favoured rich, 
whom it has been the fashion to envy. What, in effect, was 
the destiny reserved for the able and successful public school 
man thirty or forty years ago? The brilliant scholars passed 
through a series of academic triumphs to the obscurity of 
country parsonages or country manor houses, or to the 
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drudgery of the Home or Indian Civil Service; often, no 
doubt, to positions of great responsibility, but very seldom 
to “the paths of glory” or of wealth. It is only very 
recently that industry and commerce have sought recruits 
from among such men. As every public schoolmaster knows, 
we, as a nation, have always used razors to cut grindstones, 
and it has been the schoolmaster’s pride to turn out the 
best cutlery for that purpose. There are quite as many 
Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood in the villas of 
Cheltenham as in the churchyard of Gray’s elegy. Indeed, 
so willing have we been to put great intellectual talent to 
humble uses that we have continually raised the standard 
of the entrance examinations to the public services ; yet he 
would be a rash man who would assert that the public 
services have been markedly more efficient during the past 
twenty-five years than they were before. No doubt this 
system has produced many misfits, yet surely the distinctive 
and admirable thing about our traditional system of secondary 
education has been its acceptance of the idea that the com- 
petitive successes of school and university life were but 
intended to fit the distinguished student to merge himself 
more completely and more anonymously in the undistinguished 
drudgery of a “service.” In contrast to this comparatively 
narrow, perhaps over narrow, tradition of the old grammar 
school and public school, our new system of State-controlled 
secondary education has grown up in the last thirty years 
very largely as the minister of personal ambition. I do not 
mean that the secondary schoolmaster has been any less 
imbued by modest ideals of “ service’ than his public school 
colleague; I do mean that the motive of the student has 
very largely, and, indeed, inevitably, been the idea of rising 
beyond the limitations of his birth and early upbringing into 
regions where his talents will be appreciated. This character 
of the secondary schools has exerted a profound influence 
downward on the elementary schools and upwards on the 
universities; and now, after all our efforts to expand 
secondary education to embrace all promising talent, we are 
finding that, in fact, the talent we have thus exploited is 
too often a drug on the market—that our pet scholars cannot 
find employment at all, let alone employment commensurate 
with their attainments. 

And here we encounter one aspect of that deeper crisis 
which lies behind our present financial troubles. On the one 
hand, our older public schools, directed mainly in the past 
to training men for the public services, are being driven to 
broaden their outlook and meet the demand of industry and 
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commerce ; on the other hand, our newer secondary schools, 
having ridden on the rising wave of personal ambitions, are 
being in a measure forced back on more modest professional 
standards, and are being called upon to consider for what 
specific professions they are qualified to prepare their pupils. 
To put it brutally, they require their ‘“ non-university ” 
students to remain at school till 16, while other post-primary 
schools only aim at a leaving age of 15. For how many 
professions is the extra year a real qualification; for how 
many is it at present a handicap? Is, after all, the Danish 
system of a middle-school education up to 15, bifurcating 
after that into a one-year Real Class and a three-year pre- 
paration for the university, a better model for a secondary 
school system than our insistence on an undifferentiated 
general education up to the full age of 16? And for many 
of the scholars whom the secondary school sends to the 
universities (for the ordinary run of budding industrial 
chemists, for instance) would not courses at a first-rate 
technical college often be a better preparation for their 
profession than a third-class university Honours degree ? 
The old controversies about vocational education have, like 
most controversies, confused two very different things. 
Vocational training as a method of education is, generally 
speaking, as unpopular with business men as with teachers. 
The Englishman, whatever his occupation, has an ingrained 
belief in the value of a “‘ good general education ” as a pre- 
paration for all professions. But all education, however 
general it may be in its method, has a vocational purpose. 
It may easily miss that purpose by indulging in exaggerated 
ambitions of giving talent full opportunity to display its 
capacities, but in so far as it does miss that purpose, it fails 
in its function both towards the community and towards 
the individual. That our education is in danger of such a 
failure is indicated by the serious unemployment existing in 
many parts of the country to-day, and not least, I fancy, in 
this city, among ex-secondary schoolboys and girls. But 
it would be wrong to suppose that this phenomenon is at 
all peculiar to this country. Three months ago, two eminent 
authorities in Canada drew attention in the Press to the 
juvenile unemployment in Canada. ‘“‘ We have spent,” they 
wrote, “‘ huge sums on new schools ; in six years the number 
over sixteen years of age that we have had to admit to 
school annually has doubled. Their admissions to gaol 
have increased at a like rate.” Dr. Baumer, writing in this 
year’s Year Book of Education on education in Germany, 
draws attention to the fact “that the congestion of pupils 
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at the different types of school far exceeds the vacancies 
to be found for them in German economic life’’; and, if I 
may quote from a chapter on Dutch education which will 
appear in next year’s Year Book of Education: “ One 
general characteristic of education in Holland is that it has 
comparatively little relation to practical life. The secondary 
school, which was originally intended for this purpose, has, 
to a great extent, lost this character.” I could quote similar, 
and even more emphatic, expressions of opinion from every 
country in Europe and in the British Empire and, of course, 
from the United States. 

Indeed, not only is this country not peculiar in its growing 
doubts about its educational system, and especially about its 
secondary schools, but, on the whole, the state of our education 
is, perhaps, sounder than that of any other country, just 
because we have always been more modest in our aims. 
What I have been saying is only what most teachers have 
been feeling and trying to put into practice in their daily 
work, however little it may correspond with the official 
programmes of educational organisations. Hence the very 
real change in the spirit and method of our education during 
recent years which has passed unnoticed in our noisy con- 
troversies about educational politics. 

Yet here we come to an even graver and more bafflin 
aspect of the crisis in education. The crisis would be much 
simpler if we could say, as many ignorant and impatient 
people are saying, that the defects of our education are due 
to faults of curriculum or teaching. But what are the 
facts ? During the last ten years there has been something 
like a revolution in schools of all types, yet the revolution 
has apparently not produced the results at which it aimed. 
Never have schools of all types, from the elementary to the 
public school, offered their pupils so many options or insisted 
less on a rigid curriculum—and never, perhaps, have their 
pupils shown less individuality or tended to conform so 
closely to a standard type. Never has so much importance 
been attached in the schools to manual training—and never 
has the world so lacked the salt of craftsmanship. Never 
have we taught so much cookery and housecraft—and never 
has our national diet been so dominated by the canning 
factory. Never has the problem of vocational education 
been so consciously faced—and never has it been so difficult 
for our school pupils to find their vocations. Never—and 
let me affirm this with all the emphasis of which I am capable 
—has religion been taught, and religious worship practised, 
so widely in the schools—and never has the rising generation 
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appeared so ignorant of the meaning of religion. I could 
multiply these contrasts, but these will suffice. Why have 
our efforts produced so little result ? No doubt, one answer 
to this is that we are living in an increasingly anti-educational 
world. All the outside influences which a juvenile encounters 
to-day tend to counteract the influence of the school. 
Especially it is vain to hope that a school can teach religion 
when the Bible has disappeared from so many homes, and 
when the members of the rising generation are assured on 
all hands that, if they go to church, they need not be afraid 
of hearing anything which they would not hear (as an 
American friend of mine once said to me) at a meeting of 
the Ancient Order of Elks. Critics of education would do 
well to bear this fact in mind. Yet I am afraid we cannot 
deny that the schools are themselves, at least, partly 
responsible for their own comparative failure. I suggest 
that there are, perhaps, three reasons for this. 

The first is our old enemy, the School Certificate Examina- 
tion and “ Matriculation.” I have written and spoken so 
often about this that I will not weary you with a repetition, 
especially as we hope that we are now on the eve of reform. 
Suffice it is to say that the only sound principle in education 
is that laid down by Fascist Italy in its comprehensive 
educational reform: the principle that all school examina- 
tions should be purely internal and should not be recognised 
outside the school for any purpose whatever. The significance 
of this principle in Italy is that it is the direct counterpart 
of another principle, that all schools should be recognised 
as a preparation for work. The use of a General School 
Examination as a test for entry into employment or into a 
university, or as a preliminary requirement for the higher 
examinations of professional institutes, is, in fact, as much 
the enemy of true vocational training as it is the enemy of 
true liberal education. The second reason is that the schools 
have too ambitiously aimed at “ civilising”’ their pupils. It 
would have been very much better if we had stuck to the 
narrower conception of the school as an agent of discipline. 
A school culture will never make a satisfactory national 
culture. As so often happens, we have reacted against the 
rather hard school discipline of the past, only to find ourselves 
exercising a subtler, but much more tyrannous discipline 
over the individuality of our pupils. The old conception, 
I think, was that civilisation and culture were the business 
of the child’s parents and his home surroundings, though 
the school might provide an opportunity for the child to 
adapt his social graces gradually to the kind of society in 
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which he would have to live in after life. But the school’s | 
main business was to accustom the child to social and | 
intellectual discipline for certain purposes. The whole secret | 


of the process lies in those words “for certain purposes.” 
In so far as the public schools tended to turn out a social 
type of public school man with a certain range of ideas, they 
failed in their function; in so far as they taught a man to 
accept the discipline of a “service” without allowing his 
own individuality to be swamped by that discipline, realising 
that professional discipline, like school discipline, is not a 
bondage to which a man’s whole character has to be con- 
formed, but is merely a necessary instrument for certain 


restricted purposes—to that extent they achieved the amazing _ 


success which we all acknowledge. 

The old elementary school had much the same ideal, 
but to-day, in contrast to this, our State-controlled education 
has more and more aimed at moulding the child’s character 
from the earliest possible age. We catch him as young a 
possible, and the great argument used by teachers against 
raising the age of compulsory attendance is that the child 
at 6 or 7 would be more difficult to teach. True, forty years 
ago, children entered the elementary school at an even 
earlier age, but the old enormous infant class in a “ gallery ” 
school could aim at very little more than a mechanical 
discipline. The child learnt to sit still for the purpose of 
school order. He did not learn to respond nicely, in harmony 
with other members of the class, to the stimulus of music, 
and so on. Education, we say, has become much more 
individual, but have we succeeded in doing much more 
than substituting unconscious for conscious discipline, by 
accustoming the individual to conform to the evolutions 
of a small class as it was impossible for him to conform to 
the evolutions of a big one? And here one must clear up 
the confusion that often arises when one talks about individual 
initiative or adventurousness. When a headmaster, the 
other day, perhaps somewhat indiscreetly criticised the 
rising generation for its lack of these qualities, there was a 
chorus of references to young Arctic explorers, as indicating 
the injustice of these criticisms. But adventurous spirits 
of this type will always exist ; they are the salt of the earth, 
but it is a salt which the earth is in no danger of losing. 
What the world is in danger of losing is the man who would 
rather perform the drudgery of life and enjoy the relaxations 
of life in unfamiliar than in familiar surroundings; who 
would rather work in an office in Shanghai than in an office 
in London, and would rather ride his pony round Indian 
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villages than play lawn tennis in Upper Tooting. The con- 
tinuous mild pressure of modern enlightened education upon 
character is apt to deprive a man of the power to choose 
consciously and deliberately to which of several alternative 
professional disciplines he will deliberately submit himself 
in after life; it tends to conform him at the outset to tame 
surroundings from which only, so to speak, the exceptional 
lonely adventurer will break away. These considerations 
have an intellectual as well as a social application. It is 
almost a platitude to say that the intellect that is allowed 
to luxuriate too early will neither grow to its full height nor 
achieve its full spread later. Here, again, too much emphasis 
on free development and optional courses defeats its own 
aim, leading, not to individuality, but to a certain orderly 
type of low stature. 

The third reason for our comparative failure is closely 
connected with this. It may be summed up in the question 
whether, in recent years, since the revolution in our 
educational methods began, we have not lost the power of 
teaching with authority. We have broadened the range of 
teaching into many fields; and few elementary school 
teachers, however well trained, can be expected to have more 
than a superficial acquaintance with all of them. The 
broadening may have been right, but it cannot have been 
right that, in broadening, education should have tended to 
lose all backbone. After all, the indispensable backbone 
of primary education is the much-despised three R’s; of 
elementary technical education, training in intelligent manual 
work ; of secondary and higher technical education, languages 
and a basic knowledge of natural science ; and of all education, 
religion. In these fields, at any rate, teaching can be 
authoritative, and no teaching which is not authoritative 
is any good. In science, for instance, much of the work in 
school laboratories is treated as a sort of “ play-way” 
approach to knowledge, and we have allowed this laboratory 
work to crowd out definite class teaching. Over the whole 
range of the school curriculum our pupils rarely get to-day 
the feeling that certain central subjects are an indispensable 
equipment with which they cannot trifle, and which are to 
be regarded, not as an opportunity for them to develop their 
own individuality, but as things which they must get right 
and not wrong, and in which rightness and wrongness, truth 
and error are definitely distinguishable. Here we have 
the same problem of discipline from a different angle. So 
far as our secondary schools are concerned, indeed, is it not 
true that we have fallen between the two stools of vocational 
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and liberal education? We have tended to eliminate more 
and more “ useless ” subjects like Latin and Greek and have 
offered our pupils the “‘ useful ’’ label of the School Certificate 
as a passport (alas, too often a deceptive one) to good employ- 
ment; yet we have shrunk from facing the question—what 
is real utility in education ? Have our secondary school 
science and our secondary school French, as often taught 
to-day, anything more than a theoretical utility, or anything 
more than a traditional value as a means of general mental 
training ? 

I can imagine some of my hearers revolting against the 
statement that religion can be taught authoritatively. By 


authority, I do not, of course, mean cramming a child with © 


those hard and fast definitions which are commonly known 
as dogmas; nor, of course, do I mean that authoritative 
teaching of religion should be given to children whose parents 
do not want such teaching. I do mean that the syllabuses 
now laid down by local authorities for religious teaching 
throughout all the council schools in England and Wales 
(and let me remind you that at least 75 per cent. of all the 
elementary school children in this country are now being 
taught under agreed syllabuses accepted by the Anglican 
and Free Churches) should be taught, not as a healthy moral 
exercise with which to start the school day, but as positive 
and revealed truth. I do mean that, as I said earlier, if 
education is not a path to eternity, it is the most disappointing 
of blind alleys. I do mean that the message which created 
a new world two thousand years ago by opening out the 
end of that blind alley was delivered “ with authority and 
not as the Scribes,’’ and those who transmit it to each suc- 
ceeding generation must speak with the same accent. 

Needless to say, I have not attempted to do more, in this 
address, than to make some suggestions for the consideration 
of teachers and administrators of education. If I have put 
those suggestions in positive form, my positiveness is intended 
to be provocative, not dogmatic. If, however, there is any- 
thing in those considerations, they seem to me to raise 
certain practical questions. Perhaps, in conclusion, I may 
try to indicate some of those questions. 

(1) How can we adapt school administration to represent 
what will be increasingly the fact of the future, that the 
parent of the child is paying the greater part of the cost of 
the child’s education? He is already paying much, though 
his payment is concealed under the forms of taxation; in 
the future he will inevitably pay more. ~ 

(2) After sixty years of universal compulsory education, 
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and widespread improvement in social conditions, is it 
desirable to compel the attendance of children at school 
before the age of 6, or, as in a number of progressive countries 
like Denmark, even 7? Ought we not to treat the whole 
nursery school and infant school stage of education from 2 to 
7 as a whole, and can we possibly treat it as a whole unless 
we treat all of it as a voluntary stage of education—as a stage 
where the prime responsibility is with the parent, and the 
school only the supplementary assistant of the parent ? 

(3) Is not the whole examination system by which the 
primary school is dominated by the entrance examination 
into secondary schools, and the secondary school dominated 
by the examination for the school-leaving certificate, wresting 
our whole school system out of shape? And, going behind 
this symptom of an evil to the evil itself, have we not greatly 
exaggerated the opportunities open to purely intellectual 
talent and consequently the function of what I may call the 
junior secondary school, with its minimum leaving age of 
16 and its comparatively academic curriculum, as compared 
with the function of other full-time senior schools and with 
the function of the part-time day continuation school ? 
Have we not correspondingly exaggerated the value of a 
university education, as contrasted with non-university 
higher technical education? Have we not greatly under- 
rated the extent to which vocational purpose, as distinct 
from vocational methods of teaching, should dominate all 
education above the primary stage? I frankly confess that 
this was my main motive in devoting my whole period of 
office at the Board to the creation of a system of senior 
schools and to working out a coherent connection between 
such schools and technical and commercial education. There 
is at least a profound truth, though no doubt a one-sided 
one, in the name given by the Italian Government to their 
new senior schools: “the school of preparation (avviamento) 
for work.” 

(4) In our methods of education, should we not insist 
much more upon the disciplining of the mind by certain 
basic studies, and the disciplining of character only so far 
as is necessary for the proper performance of those studies ; 
and insist much less on the general cultural influence of the 
school? For this purpose, should we not rely much more 
on authoritative teaching and less on “ play-way ” methods ? 

And one word more. I have spoken of vocational educa- 
tion, but I do not understand such education as aiming 
chiefly at training wage-earners for employment in large- 
scale industries. Even to-day, we greatly exaggerate the 
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part played in our national economy by such industries, | 
forgetting the multitudes of small firms which are responsible | 
for a very large proportion of the total national employment. | 
We have been far too much dominated by the catch-word 


of the “‘ machine age,” not realising that mass production 
is the servant of world trade and expanding markets, and 


not heeding the warning given us by recent events in the © 


United States, that such a servant may be ill-fitted to the 
requirements of limited markets, however large. Just as 
the individualism of a hundred years ago, with its preaching 
of self-help 4 la Samuel Smiles, has resulted paradoxically 
in a crowd civilisation where every man is individually 


helpless, it may well be that our age, born in an atmosphere | 


of rationalisation, may inaugurate a re-emancipation of the 
individual and may make greater calls upon his self-reliance 
and his power to support himself. For that reason I hope 
that our vocational education, unlike that of some other 
countries, will not aim blindly at training the rank and file 
of an industrial army, but will rather take for its watchword 
the idea of individual “ self-support.” 
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OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


[Address delivered by Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, Lancaster Royal 
Grammar School, September 28th, 1932.] 


.... THE number of the boys and girls in this country 
—and, indeed, in any country—possessing superior intelligence 
is limited. It is in the nature of things bound to be so, 
and the laws which govern the birth of children with superior 
intelligence are inscrutable. Our problem is to discover 
those children in good time, to develop their intelligence and 
secure that as far as is humanly possible, whether rich or 
poor, they shall have equal opportunity, and that natural 
genius shall not be fruitless on account of the lack of material 
resources. As Alfred Marshall has said :— 

“There is no extravagance more prejudicial to the growth of 
national wealth than that wasteful negligence which allows genius 
that happens to be born of lowly parentage to expend itself on 
lowly work.” 

Admission to Secondary School education is largely by 
merit. There are 5} million children in Public Elementary 
Schools and something over 400,000 in the State-aided 
Secondary Schools. There are 660,000 children in Public 
Elementary Schools of the normal age (10 to 11) for admission 
to Secondary Schools and 68,000 children go on at that age 
from Public Elementary Schools to Secondary Schools, a 
little over 10 per cent. Some people may think this to be 
an unduly small percentage. I think they are pessimistic. 
If the principle of selection is properly administered such 
a proportion of superior intelligence should be sufficient to 
provide the nation with the annual number of leaders adequate 
to carry on its affairs and maintain its progress. For it is 
mainly from the Secondary Schools that the nation may 
expect to get its future leaders, from the gifted, the picked, 
the selected children, and in the very nature of things, if 
selection is to be worthy of its name, the number selected 
can only be a comparatively small percentage of the whole. 
There are some educational enthusiasts who clamour for the 
extension of secondary education, in the accepted sense of 
the term, to every child. Sometimes this plea is based on 
the argument that rich people send their children irrespective 
of merit or suitability to the so-called public schools and keep 
them there till seventeen or eighteen years of age—so why 
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should not poor people be enabled to do likewise? I think 
the best answer to that argument is that in the case of the 
rich people it is quite often a great waste of money, but it 
is their own money, and if they choose to waste it, there is 
no reason why the State should do the same. Even if it 
were practically possible to provide secondary education for 
every child—and it is not possible—I should say that it 
would be contrary to the interests of a great many children 
to do so. 

In the first place, our existing system of secondary 
education is by no means suited to every child. Its tradition 
is, on the whole, academic rather than practical. The 
children—and they are far the more numerous—-whose 
aptitudes are practical rather than bookish, will in my 
opinion find the education given in the Senior Schools, sub- 
sequently continued by part-time education, much better 
adapted to their requirements. In our senior school system 
we are building up what is in effect a parallel secondary 
education, and I think that the majority of children will 
find that system more congenial and appropriate to their 
tastes and capacities. In the second place, the existing 
secondary school system—the education which you are 
obtaining here—is or ought to be definitely regarded as 
intended for the intellectually élite—for those with special 
mental capacity, able to appreciate the importance and 
power of thought and ideas, and to grasp the general principles 
that guide and determine action and practice. The nation 
requires trained practical ability, but much more does it 
require something which is much scarcer—the trained 
intelligence of the thinker. Moreover, those who press for 
secondary education for all, irrespective of their mental 
capacities, forget that administration responsible for 
educational policy must have some regard to the probable 
demand for, and the economic distribution of, the educational 
product. I have said that the Secondary Schools provide 
the pool from which the nation’s leaders will be drawn. 
We cannot all be leaders. No army can consist entirely of 
generals without any privates. To train everyone to be 
a general, irrespective of ability or the demand for generals, 
is to create a very troublesome problem and to fill the land 
with discontented people. Other countries have made this 
kind of mistake. In Germany to-day there is a large surplus 
of unemployed young people from Secondary Schools whose 
numbers have, I feel sure, contributed greatly to the social 
and political unrest in that country. Dd not let us make 
the same mistake. Let us frankly realise that the higher 
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education given in our Secondary Schools is suited to a 
comparatively small number of our children, and that par- 
ticularly in days of financial stringency it is desirable to 
concentrate our resources on developing the best intelligences 
instead of spreading them over a wider and less profitable 
field. 

I read the other day in Sir George Trevelyan’s History 
of England in the Reign of Queen Anne the following passage : 
“The eighteenth century, in spite of its educational defects, 
provided a larger proportion of remarkable and original men 
from among those who passed through its schools than our 
highly educated and over-regulated age is able to do.” 

An opinion expressed by such an eminent historian cannot 
lightly be disregarded. I should like to think that he is in 
error, but I hesitate to differ from such an authority. It 
may be that our efforts, our very successful efforts, to raise 
the general level of education have resulted in some sup- 
pression of individuality—our attempts to deal with quantity 
may have involved some sacrifice of quality. If we are to 
get the best out of an individual we must be able to exercise 
a fair amount of individual training. This is difficult when 
you have very large numbers to deal with, for dealing with 
large numbers naturally has a tendency to produce stan- 
dardisation and, as it were, mass production. We are all 
of us on our guard against this, but it is obviously easier to 
give scope to the individual in Secondary Schools, not only 
because the numbers are smaller, but because the individual 
is himself selected and better able to teach himself and 
dispense with regulation and regimentation. 
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EGYPT REVISITED 


[The following notes were made by an official recently in Egypt who had 
every opportunity for seeing into affairs in that country.] 


It is common knowledge that affairs in this country, though 
for the moment tranquil and superficially serene, are needing 
very careful survey and revision. In my opinion the existing 
situation is unlikely to remain in a state which, taking two 
points of view—the British and the Native—is bordering on 
confusion. Under the present régime the Egyptians have 
settled down to calmly accept almost any form of legislation. 
The recognized mouthpiece of Egyptian Government is the 
Elected Parliament, but, fortunately for the populace, British 
representation is inextricably woven into the general plan of 
the Egyptian Civil Service. Outside the Parliamentary 
compass there are the great stable units, the Banks, the 
Insurance Offices and the Law, and these, in spite of the fact 
that they are profit-making pursuits, are still to some extent 
supported by the influence of the British residents. The 
Native population has progressed, they are taking greater 
responsibilities politically ; in fact there are a large number 
of Englishmen subordinate to Native officers, and if this 
sounds unsatisfactory, I may say they work very well and 
appear content. 

There is confusion, I believe, in England, and certainly 
over here, concerning the exact “ status”’ of the High Com- 
missioner. There are four differing views on this, namely, 
the view of the British Government, that of the British 
public, that of the Egyptian public, and, finally, that of the 
Egyptian Government. If they are each taken separately 
it will be quite easy to understand how greatly the views 
differ ; and in this connection there is one observation which 
is worth making. It is this: In the days of the last High 
Commissioner (Lord Lloyd of Dolobran) there was never any 
doubt about what he was or what he stood for. On all 
Imperial and political subjects his policy was clearly defined 
and in Lord Lloyd’s days everyone knew what would happen 
in certain eventualities, and knew also the steps that would 
be taken to meet them. To-day this knowledge does not 
exist, nobody appears to know what capacity the High 
Commissioner fills, and if there is some position and some 
policy maintained ‘and promoted, nobody,~in any of the four 
categories mentioned, knows what it is. But it is believed 
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that, in the opinion of the British Government, the High 
Commissioner’s duty is to fall in with the view of Whitehall 
regardless of current events. It is not known how the 
present High Commissioner plans his daily routine, but he is 
believed to spend a good half-hour of a morning telephoning 
to the Foreign Office and then another two hours reading 
and digesting despatches in his chancellery, from the same 
source. 

In the event of any violent and sudden political outbursts 
which periodically occur in Egypt, the duty of the High 
Commissioner is not known, but he is understood to be under 
orders to fiddle while Rome burns, for he must await instruc- 
tions from home before taking any effective action. 

The Sirdar (G.O.C.), on the other hand, is not under the 
obligation of standing by and watching outrages committed 
by natives upon each other, or upon European residents. 
If there were an outbreak in the area under his command, 
he would, in all probability, take immediate and therefore 
effective action, having notified the Egyptian Government, 
and reporting to Horse Guards afterwards. 

The attitude of the British people towards the High 
Commissioner is vague. They conclude that he is there to 
maintain our wonderful prestige and that, as long as he keeps 
the flag flying over the Residency, nothing very serious 
matters. Many people have different views on this subject, 
but one tourist overheard talking while on a visit to Cairo 
was original. He thought the High Commissioner functioned 
as Speaker in the Egyptian Parliament. ‘‘ In my opinion,” 
he said, ‘‘ it is a very fine office, but it is a pity he has not 
got a vote!”’ Generally speaking, and it is a fair estimate, 
people in England regard the High Commissioner as deputizing 
for the British Sovereign, and as long as no calamity occurs 
and there is no loss of face on the British part in Egypt, the 
British public are perfectly content to leave it at that. The 
Egyptian public outlook upon all Englishmen is one of sincere 
and unaffected dislike. The Egyptians are ungrateful and, 
not content with that, they show their incivility by a dis- 
regard of social intercourse with our people. The reasons 
for this are not known; Egyptians are quite inscrutable on 
the point and, like all natives, give nothing away. There the 
fact remains, and if we are accused of being too proud and 
too pernickitty to mingle with an alien society, the reply 
should be, ‘‘ Take a map and gaze at the extent of the British 
Empire—if we cannot get on with an alien race something 
must be wrong somewhere, for we have not discovered the 
difficulty for close on half a thousand years.” 
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King Fuad must be mentioned, for under his influence 
great progress has been made; the King and his chief 
Ministers are closely allied and regard the High Commissioner 
as a friend. They use words to the effect that if it was not 
for the presence of His Excellency, and the great power and 
might over which he has the command, the Throne would 
scarcely stand against the assaults of its enemies. It is 
better not to ask the question, “Who are the King’s 
enemies ?”’ rather after the manner of the idiotic child who 
said, “‘ but the King has no clothes,” for fear that the King’s 
enemies, if they happen to exist in large numbers, should 
take heart and action. In point of fact these enemies dwell 
round the King’s own hearth and there is more in his com- 
plimentary attitude towards our High Commissioner than 
meets the eye. The High Commissioner has not command of 
the British legions, and what legions are left in the country 
behave and act just as they please, irrespective of His Excel- 
lency’s political gyrations between the Residency and White- 
hall. The common-sense view is that the British Government, 
unlike its Indian policy over the last decade, has not the 
choice between “ govern Egypt or get out.” It has to 
govern ; and yet it cannot govern unless there is a Governor. 
But, in spite of the chaotic condition of affairs at present in 
Egypt, it is evident that unless we make known to Native 
Egyptians of all classes that if they become septic they will 
poison the whole political atmosphere, that we cannot allow 
this, and unless we remind them that under our own influence 
for security and justice, they have prospered as never before, 
unless we show a consistent front, our considerable interests 
in Egypt will be found one morning to have been swallowed 
up and the lines cut between the Residency and Whitehall. 

The attitude of Imperial Governments in the past was, 
and quite rightly, “ Rule Egypt.” Suddenly this outlook 
was changed, and although at the time the change was made 
there was much speculation and many sore hearts, it was 
made. Still nothing alters reality and it is now seen that 
Egypt is an Imperial question, and it will have to be con- 
sidered sooner or later as such. For there remains, and will 
continue to remain for generations, a real obligation which 
rests on the British people, and although in its fulfilment 
there is no reward, still the responsibility cannot be foregone 
on that account. England is re-awakening after her long 
sleep. She is taking up her burdens, among which should be 
the care of the Egyptian people. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW OF THE 
MONETARY CRISIS 


BEFORE Great Britain abandoned the Gold Standard, all the 
established countries of the world were experiencing times of 
grave depression. South Africa did not escape, although it 
suffered less than other countries. Preceding the British, she 
had returned to the gold standard early in 1925, assuming 
that the price of gold in terms of commodities would remain 
comparatively steady. This assumption was not realised. 
It required 40 per cent. more commodities to liquidate a debt 
in August, 1931, than was required in 1928. The relative 
position of debtor and creditor was, therefore, seriously 
disturbed, and business became gravely dislocated. 

The Public Revenue of South Africa has, for many years, 
derived a large annual sum from customs duties levied on 
imports. It has been considered asa fair means through 
which the general community could be made to contribute 
to the support of the State. Of late, however, heavier duties 
have been imposed for the purpose of fostering certain local 
industries. These duties hit consumers and the gold and base 
metal mining industries, by increasing the cost of living and, 
consequently, the living wage. This was the state of affairs 
when Great Britain, who has always been a large importer 
of South African raw material and a large exporter of manu- 
factured goods to South Africa, decided to abandon the gold 
standard in September, 1931. The South African Cabinet 
Ministers who, with the exception of two, belong to the old 
Boer or Afrikaner people, as they style themselves to-day, 
immediately found themselves faced with a crisis which 
required prompt handling. They were bombarded from all 
directions, the Anglophobes lost no time in reminding the 
Prime Minister and his henchman, Mr. Havenga, that the 
opportunity had arrived to show the country’s independence 
of Great Britain. “‘ Had they not established Trade Com- 
missioners and Plenipotentiaries in the Americas and in 
Europe in anticipation of the collapse of Great Britain ? ” while 
trusted advisers from Holland were loud in their prophesies 
that British sterling was on the eve of a debacle. 

Mr. Havenga, South Africa’s Finance Minister, is not a man 
to be led by specious propaganda of this sort. He sought the 
advice of professors of economics. But they gave him other 
reasons why South Africa should not follow the example of 
Great Britain. They enunciated a principle, established in 
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Victorian times, to the effect that if a country lowers the gold 
value of its currency, she very soon has to pay exactly the 
same value in gold for the commodities she imports, as she 
did before she devalued her currency. The experts assured 
Mr. Havenga, who passed on their assurance to his fellow 
Cabinet Ministers, that prices in Great Britain would rise, and 
that it would not be long before South African exporters of 
farm produce would receive for that produce exactly the same 
number of South African pounds as they received in August, 
1931. 

What actually happened was quite otherwise. Overseas 
investors in South Africa commenced realising and with- 
drawing the proceeds of their investments. This also applied 
to Overseas merchants who had obligations due to them in 
South Africa, while South African merchants showed im- 
mediate anxiety to meet their obligations in Great Britain in 
sterling, and at once anticipated payments due some months 
later. The universal opinion among the British was that 
South Africa would be forced to follow Great Britain’s foot- 
steps very shortly, and that a considerable portion of the 
funds withdrawn from the country could later on be brought 
back at a handsome profit. In the meantime chaos reigned. 
Export of produce was held up. The proceeds of the realisa- 
tion of produce already sold in Great Britain were retained 
there. Moreover, the annual inflow of capital in the way of 
State loans by Great Britain and other general investments, 
to which South Africa had become accustomed, automatically 
ceased. It is estimated by the highest banking authorities 
that approximately 15 million South African pounds were 
withdrawn from the country in the months following Sep- 
tember, 1931, which is a very serious blow to a small country 
of 1? million people. 

It soon became evident that the whole trade of the country 
was on the verge of collapse. The exporting farmers held mass 
meetings at which they were asked to show a little patience, 
because prices in Great Britain would surely rise. One can 
imagine the Boer Cabinet Minister searching his morning 
paper in vain for evidence of any rise in the sterling price of 
wool, and other exportable farm products. Suddenly Mr. 
Havenga had a brain wave. “ Let us subsidise our exports by 
bounties,” he said, ‘“‘ and let us do this with the funds derived 
from higher duties, levied mostly on goods imported from 
‘sterling’ countries. The exporters and the consumers will, 
therefore, be just as they were.” 

This pretty little adjustment was ail right in theory. 
But what has actually happened is that exports have soared, 
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while imports have dwindled. The result is that in spite of 
an overall 124 per cent. duty on all articles imported, plus a 
special extra duty of 20 per cent. on all articles imported from 
“sterling” countries on the top of the heavy duties already 
in force, there will never be enough money to pay the subsidies 
promised to exporters. If this were the only difficulty brought 
about through not following British sterling, the adverse 
balance might have been met out of public Revenue. But 
owing partly to the stagnation produced by the large with- 
drawal of capital, the general revenue began to show a serious 
decline. The turnover of merchants and shopkeepers in the 
towns and villages has fallen 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
Nowhere can buyers be found for land or town property, 
insolvencies have increased to such an extent, that they have 
exceeded those of any year during the previous twenty-five 
years, and interest on mortgages is allowed to remain in 
default. This state of affairs cannot possibly continue, 
because, although the Government’s Afrikaner supporters may 
be temporarily lulled to sleep by the export bounties, they are 
beginning to realise that the spending power of the towns- 
people is dwindling, and the number of destitute persons 
doomed to become “ poor whites” is growing fast. The 
Government is being called upon by increasing numbers of 
the electorate either to resign, or to devaluate the currency 
by taking the preliminary step of abandoning the Gold 
Standard, which means cancelling the obligation on the part 
of the Central Reserve Bank to exchange a South African 
pound note for a gold coin containing 113 grains of refined 
gold. 

We must now try to understand the attitude of the South 
African Gold Mining Industry towards the policy of the 
Government. Imagine a country of vast proportions, in- 
habited by only 1? million white people with full citizen 
rights, and 5 million black people, few of whom are allowed 
the privileges to which their contributions, direct and indirect, 
towards their country’s revenue should justly entitle them. 
Picture in the midst of this rural population, one huge industry 
turning out ten million ounces of gold per annum, more than 
half the gold output of the whole world, surrounded by 
coastal towns all dependent for a very large proportion of the 
livelihood of their population on the spending power of this 
great inland industry that distributes in South Africa 30 
million South African pounds every year. One would expect to 
find a Minister of Finance striving with all his might to keep 
alive for as many years as possible, this vast money-making 
machine from which at least 50 per cent. of his State Revenue 
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is directly and indirectly derived. The obvious remark is: 
“* Tf these figures are correct, those responsible for the govern- 
ment of their country must surely be tumbling over each 
other to keep this great spending power alive, for surely if 
and when it begins to wane the country will be growing nearer 
and nearer to national bankruptcy.” 

The fact is that the South African Gold Mining Industry 
can only carry on without loss, so long as the price realised 
in the currency of the country for the gold won is in excess 
of the cost of production ; and since the industry is divided 
into thirty or forty units, each producing its gold from ore 
found in its own area with its own mill, every ton of ore which 
costs more to produce than it is worth, even though it be 
afforded the most favoured treatment as regards the burden 
of overhead charges, must be left behind in the ground 
for ever. An outsider would be astounded if he realised 
how apathetic and even hostile the Afrikaner legislators are 
towards this great gold mining industry, which is virtually 
carrying their country on its back. But the industry is run 
by the British and racialism rules the Boers. It is almost 


incredible that the only response made by any South African | 


Government to the cry for lower working costs, and longer 


economic life for this great industry, is shown by the appoint- | 


ment of Commission after Commission for the purpose of 
receiving the same evidence over and over again from the 
controllers of the gold mining industry, and of presenting a 
report which is immediately pigeonholed and forgotten until 
the same old warnings are countered with the appointment of 
another Commission. In the meanwhile, gold bearing ore 
just below the margin of payability under the prevailing 
working costs, is being left behind in the ground to the tune 


of hundreds of millions of tons, to be shut off for ever from © 
economical mining. The reader will naturally ask why working — 


costs cannot be reduced. The answer is, that the industry is 


hampered by dozens of restrictions directed against the em- | 
ployment of voteless but skilled black labourers, imposed — 
by the Government, with the hope of catching the votes from | 
white mine workers. There are actually 7,000 highly-paid | 
white men out of 11,000 employed underground, who, if the © 


most efficient mining methods were in practice, would be 
pronounced to be redundant. But 90 per cent. of them 
being Dutch have, so far, supported the Afrikaner 
Government. 


This is a rough picture of the Gold Mining Industry of 


South Africa as it was when Great Britain departed from the _ 
gold standard. It is unnecessary to remark that at that time | 
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a Government Commission, appointed for the purpose of 
suggesting means by which lower grade ore could be exploited 
profitably, and the life of the industry prolonged, had been 
sitting for nearly a year. Unfortunately, as soon as Great 
Britain abandoned the gold standard, the leaders of the Gold 
Mining Industry made a huge blunder. They supported the 
Government’s decision to retain the gold standard, which, 
as we have shown, means the guarantee by the South African 
Central Reserve Bank to hand over a gold coin worth 113 
grains of gold, for every one pound note presented for con- 
version at Pretoria. One of the reasons which prompted the 
mining leaders in their decision was that the industry had 
just given evidence before the Low Grade Ore Commission, 
advocating the lowering of wages on the mines. This was 
justified, seeing that the cost of living had fallen considerably 
since those wages were fixed. At that time there was no 
question of the possibility of devaluing the South African 
pound, and a general reduction of wages led by the Civil 
Service and the Government Railways, appeared to be 
imminent. But the suggestion made by the mines that mine 
wages were disproportionate to the cost of living met with 
such a bad Press reception, while receiving no sign of approval 
from the Cabinet, that it had to be abandoned. 

In order to demonstrate the attitude of aloofness shown 
by the Afrikaner rulers of South Africa towards the Mining 
Industry, it is interesting to record that while the leaders of 
the industry, in despair of reducing working costs by wage 
reduction, were preparing a manifesto pointing out that the 
only path not strewn with thorns by which low grade ore could 
be exploited economically, appeared to lie in devaluing the 
South African pound, the Government suddenly reduced the 
wages of all Government employees, stating that this 
was in keeping with its declared policy of remaining on the 
gold standard. Since that date, the manifesto published by 
the Gold Mines in which they have shown how working costs 
can be reduced, and how the life of the Gold Mining Industry 
can be prolonged by lowering the gold content of the South 
African pound, has widened the breach between the Govern- 
ment and the industry. But, even if the Boers do not know 
this, it is vitally important to South Africa that something 
be done to prolong the life of profitable gold mining as much 
as possible. Whether this is to come about by withdrawing 
60 per cent. of the underground unskilled white employees 
and replacing them by skilled natives, or by reducing the 
present wages all round, or by devaluing the South African 
pound, remains to be seen. We must at least give the leaders 
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of the Gold Mining Industry the credit for retracing their 


steps and in their recent advice recommending to the Govern- 
ment a course which would not only extend the life of the 
Gold Mining Industry, but also save the country from ruin. 

South Africans have been informed by their newspapers 


that Mr. Havenga has succeeded in obtaining valuable con- | 


cessions from Great Britain in the way of preferential treat- 


ment at British ports. But they are aware that he resolutely | 


opposed currency reform, so the news of fiscal advantages has 
been received with indifference, because the present attitude of 


the South African Government towards the question of the — 


devaluation of the South African pound and the policy of 


imposing high duties on goods imported from all countries — 


which enjoy “sterling currency,” makes it impossible for 
South Africa to reciprocate. If she cannot reciprocate, then 
it is sure that the preferences promised to Mr. Havenga by 
Great Britain cannot be taken advantage of. If Mr. Havenga 
cancels the heavy duties which he has imposed against 


“* sterling’? countries so as to provide funds wherewith to | 
pay his export subsidies, then these export subsidies must | 


cease. If they are discontinued, so will be the political 
support of the majority of those farmers who at present 
constitute the backbone of the Nationalist Government. 


One thing is certain. It is that Mr. Havenga will either have | 


to “devalue” the South African pound, or face a deficit o 

at least 4 millions on an expenditure of 28 millions in his next 
Easter budget. Cut off from borrowing in Great Britain, there 
‘are only two courses to pursue. He must either go temporarily 
off gold in order to “devalue”? the South African pound 
from 113 grains to, say, 90 grains of gold, or make a heavy 


levy on the profits of the Gold Mines. There are no two ways © 


about it. 


H. O’K. WEBBER. 
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FACT v. FANCY IN DISARMAMENT 


AFTER 14 years of peace, with its alarums and excursions, 
the powers of darkness are again clouding men’s minds 
and the world is flirting with disaster. The civilization we 
know is busily engaged weaving its own winding sheet, 
and the results of man’s efforts during the past nineteen 
hundred years are in danger of extinction. The one thing 
man has failed to develop is his own mind, or the present 
madness would not prevail. The League of Nations Union, 
with its kindred organizations, has just sent out its one 
hundredth resolution, deploring this and deploring that. 
In one of the areas from which these resolutions spring a 
great tragedy in the industrial world—the cotton strike— 
has just been perpetrated. So far a resolution condemning 
that has not been issued. 

Everything is inconsistent, out of focus. The Disarmament 
Conference sat for months, produced pious resolutions, and 
then regretted it had not done more. But it was not con- 
vened to formulate resolutions. It was convened to initiate 
disarmament, not to revolve about it. It was convened to 
start a process, but has so far only managed to retard it. 
The result is a German demand to re-arm. But then the 
League is helpless. It cannot enforce its decisions when it 
makes them. It has no forces with which to do so, so a wide 
circle of public opinion is prepared to give it forces of its 
own. That, we are told, is the way out. A world force, under 
the control of the League of Nations, to enforce, to coerce 
others into accepting its decisions. And who are to be the 
men to do this? None other than those sitting at the Dis- 
armament Conference, or others like them. So the new world 
order is still to rest on force. How long, we ask, will tran- 
quility reign ? In a scheme such as this it is obviously un- 
important whether the League possesses forces of its own or 
not. What matters is the degree of control which interested 
parties in the League will exercise and the degree of unanimity 
their decisions will have. Such unanimity would seem to be 
vital, for majority decisions will not do; they would lead 
to the most vicious form of coercion and make confusion 
worse confounded. But is this not what International control 
would lead to? ‘The objections to an International force 
under the League are grave, and they are always glossed over 
in any discussion on the subject. Some people are so obsessed 
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with the idea of Internationalism, in which they profess to 
find a cure for all our ills, that difficulties are conveniently 
shelved. The matter is not capable of such easy solution. 
On paper such a scheme may be perfect, it fits in with the 
superficial ideas of unthinking men on the matter, but when 
we remember that throughout the whole process of evolution | 
to date, man’s mind is about the only thing which has not | 
evolved to something better, such ideas are likely to be out 
of touch with realities. But, say we have an International 
force ; an air force to begin with, since aircraft are the most | 
potent destructive weapons to-day. Such a force will need © 
direction. This means the creation of an air staff, with all its © 
trappings, at Geneva or elsewhere. This staff, to be repre- 
sentative will, at the very least, contain experts from all the 
Great Powers. To make it a feasible proposition there is 
only room for these. Others must be left out to brood in | 
their discontent. Then, how about the composition of the © 
force? This must again include units from all the Great | 
Powers, and in equal proportions to preserve their supposed 
interests. Ifthe personnel of these units are mixed a language | 
difficulty arises, although, in course of time this might be 
overcome, but not if the personnel is a short-service one. 

It is a real difficulty. The writer once served in a regiment 
where such a mixture was devastating. The four sections 
of the machine-gun platoon consisted each of different tribes, — 
speaking, among them, six distinct dialects, and with no 
lingua franca. 'The officer in charge could only manage one 
of these dialects, and the result was a complete lack of 
co-operation and understanding, and not a single bullet left 
the muzzle of the guns. As a fighting unit, the platoon was 
useless. The difficulty was overcome by selecting all the 
personnel from one tribe. This resulted in one language, 
uniformity of ideas, esprit de corps, facility of training and an 
efficient unit. Similar difficulties in our International force 
could be overcome by having the personnel “ all one tribe.” 
If this occurred, what progress should we have made? It 
could never occur, for no one would agree to it. But we will 
have this labelled, “administrative difficulty: susceptible 
to treatment.’ Are there any others? There are. 

Our force is assembled and organized, say, into 40 
squadrons. Its location is immaterial, but presumably it 
will be in some centralized position, in touch with the con- 
trolling powers. Someone in Europe then comes along and 
makes trouble. It needs no stretch of the imagination to-day 
to realise that this is possible. The League award, unanimous 
or otherwise, is not accepted. Coercion by force is ordered, 
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we might say, for example, against Great Britain, for there 
is no more reason why we should be any more amenable to 
League orders than anyone else. Our International air force 
is ordered out for action against us, and London, most likely, 
selected for the initial visit. Of course, our own units in the 
force would not be used against us ; that would be too much 
to ask of human nature. So the coercion will be left to France, 
or Italy, or Germany, or the three combined. The latter 
is more likely. There is safety in numbers. Is there anyone 
who believes this to be possible? Would the British per- 
sonnel be likely to stand by and watch the process unmoved ? 
It is inconceivable. Blood is thicker than ink! Why, then, 
should we imagine that Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans, 
would act differently when their own country is concerned ? 

What we would wish in the matter is no doubt desirable, 
but it is not a practical proposition ; human nature says so, 
and she cannot be ignored. 

So we give the experts orders to get together and arrange 
disarmament. This is not a very sane idea either, for the 
expert represents a “‘ vested interest.” Tradition is the 
backbone of his official existence, and what expert would, 
or could, propound a plan to destroy his own service? Any 
other, perhaps, but not his own. With a nicety of judgment 
which his expert knowledge gives, he can decide the relative 
value of armaments, in much the same way as a primitive 
community decides on the relative values of its commodities 
in the process of barter. Thus, 3 submarines equal 1 cruiser ; 
1 minesweeper equals 4 mines ; or 1 heavy gun approximates 
to 3 tanks, but he can formulate no policy which makes the 
exchanges effective ; or, if he does, it never comes to life. 
And that is what really matters. Then comes the economy 
man. Usually a social reformer who needs money for his 
own pet schemes, armaments in his view, are a fair bait. 
But the experts like him. He provides them with further 
mental exercise, and they go in search of formule which will 
produce a more deadly and effective set of armaments than 
ever. This, in turn, must involve the search for a differential 
quotation which will equalise the vagaries in terms of money, 
conditions, etc., which prevail in all the countries concerned. 
The next arrival is the disinterested outsider, with the quantity 
theory in his pocket. ‘‘ Well, bhoys,” he says, “ let’s all 
reduce by one-third, and I guess we'll have made a big 
splash !”’ Then some fool (not an expert) suggests that the 
world is a big place and needs to be covered, so another 
formula is produced according to which we either scale up 
or down, seldom ever down. This “ great idea”? has many 
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supporters, and it satisfies, in addition, the economy man. 
That it means reduction is certain, but to believe that it 
means disarmament is to follow a myth. President Hoover’s 
scheme may appeal, but on examination it proves to mean an 
increase in armaments in some quarters, as in America and 
India. An expansion of the British Army in India is serious, 
so far as the cause of disarmament is concerned, but for no 
other, for the strength of that army is a measure of its strength 
elsewhere, i.e. at home. Mr. Cardwell saw to that in 1877, 
and the Cardwell system still functions in practice, even if 
it is not recognized in theory. The strength of the army at 
home depends on its strength abroad ; just the other way 
round. Increase the army abroad and, according to Cardwell, 
it must be increased at home. So we do not get very far. 
There remains the “ qualitative’’ system, greatly ridiculed 
by many, among them the experts and Mr. Churchill. But 
ridicule is no judge of anything and such a scheme is full of 
great possibilities, for qualitative disarmament is quantitative 
disarmament. Consider how it might work in relation to 
land armaments. Naval armaments are a different matter, 
unfortunately. They should be left until last, for they should 
follow land disarmament, not precede it. 

Fourteen years ago all the Great Powers and a few of 
the smaller ones very solemnly expressed a desire to disarm. 
The desire is embedded as a principle in the Peace Treaty, 
a fitting place for it. Let us take them at their word. What 
is the difficulty which is preventing the fulfilment of that 
desire ? Let us be candid about it. It is fear, just stark, 
staring fear, lack of confidence in each other to either imple- 
ment this desire, or initiate any scheme for its attainment. 

The real problem to-day then, is not, ‘‘ Can we disarm ? ”’ 
but, “‘ can we, by initiating a progressive scheme, so engender 
trust and confidence during the adolescent period of its 
existence, that it can be brought to a final conclusion ?” 
For the abolition of armaments will only be possible when 
International co-operation is complete, and embittered feel- 
ings are uprooted. No one can say that is yet. For practical 
purposes then, at this stage, we shall do well to confine 
ourselves to the field of limitation. What follows is a 
suggestion. 

The creation of confidence must be our watchword. 
To-day nations hesitate because they are apprehensive of 
their security. What then, is the weapon of the aggressor ? 
It is an “offensive”? weapon. This I would define as any 


weapon which can either move itself, or be moved to any 
other country for the purpose of making war. The first to 


: 
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be considered is aircraft. There is no method by which this 
can be eliminated. The airplane is a necessity in the life of 
nations ; it cannot be suppressed, and the complete abolition 
of military forces will not remove the air menace. It would 
only lead to an alteration in design of civil machines. Let 
us accept this fact ; it is the truth. Here then, we must resort 
to reduction. Plan the reduction of existing air forces to 
half their strength in say, ten years, starting with a quarter 
next year. This will preserve existing proportions without 
upsetting confidence, Meanwhile, no new craft must be 
built for military purposes. Can there be any doubt that if 
this is accomplished, confidence will not begin to rise ? 
Confidence would begin with such an accomplishment. 
To be thorough we should next confine the armaments of 
each country to within its own borders and prescribe the 
means of transportation, but it cannot be done. That is 
another truth. Railways and motors are vital factors in 
the life of the nation and cannot be eliminated ; they will, 
therefore, always be available for war. We must, therefore, 
confine ourselves to the weapons. Start with tanks, the 
most potent of all, the weapon which gave us the victory in 
the last war. Let us have a five-year plan for tanks, for the 
sooner they go the better. Abolish a quarter at once, 
especially the light fellows. Then follow with heavy artillery, 
leading on to medium and light, mechanised and self-propelled 
guns. This completed, the most powerful support of the 
infantry arm has been withdrawn. Then another five-year 
plan for gas, chemicals and cavalry, the value of cavalry 
is rapidly becoming a matter of opinion, even among the 
experts, so why linger with them? And now, where are 
we? In a few years, military air forces will be extinct. In 
five years, tanks, and heavy, medium and light artillery will 
have gone; also gas, chemicals and cavalry. The sting, 
the punch of armies will be no more. No longer will civilians 
be affrighted with the terror that flieth by night, nor with 
long-range bombardments with great weapons of destruction 
which can be neither seen nor heard, and which they are 
incapable of combating. Nations are thus left with the 
infantry arm and its weapons, incapable of long-range action, 
and its transport and supply services. In short, the old 
army of the ‘nineties, without artillery. Within its own 
country such an army would be as mobile as the means of 
communication within that country can make it. Without, 
its movements would be, of necessity, slow and laborious, 
and barbed wire would prove an effective barrier to it, since 
there are now no tanks or artillery. Mobility would be 
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further diminished by the abolition of the supply services, 
for armies, being still composed of men, march on their 
stomachs, and if they are not fed they could not march and 
would become immobile, as the veriest hiker knows. The 
reduction of infantry personnel would be a simple matter, 
but it must be carried out with every consideration and for- 
bearance to avoid unnecessary hardship to the men. If 
a ten-year plan is adopted, they can easily serve on to pension, 
a much cheaper and fairer way of doing things than to 
simply demobilise them to unemployment. Within countries 
the relics of war would still be found. Fortresses, field works, 
mines. But they hurt nobody. Even now, children play on 
the ramparts of the forts at Portsmouth. 

Such a scheme, carried out as a gradual process would 
create confidence as it progressed, and enthusiasm would 
grow with every reduction. Nations would slowly learn by 
their experience, that expensive armaments are no part of 
International relationships. But we have to face the fact, 
the absolute fact, that disarmament will not eliminate war. 
It will only modify the method by which it can be carried on. 
It started with fists and then went on to bows and arrows 
and swords and spears, etc., and then some ass discovered 
gunpowder, and so on. So we are, in reality, making for 
the bow and arrow age. It may be possible to arrive there 
some day, but how long shall we stay there; with all the 
resources of modern industrialism behind us, civil aircraft, 
railways, motor transport and the endless possibilities of 
science ? 

There is also the prospect that while we are making up 
our minds some idiot will produce a new death ray, capable 
of eliminating armies from the front parlour. How do we 
dispose of him ? let him him “ carry on,” or give him lodging 
in the lethal chamber ? 


A. G. FULLER. 
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and HIDDEN CAUSES OF THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION 


SUFFICENT time has now elapsed since the fall of the Spanish 
monarchy and its replacement by a republican government, 
formed exclusively of men from the extreme left parties, 
to make it possible to see clearly the chief causes and factors 
that led to that sudden change in April, 1931. 

The breakdown of parliamentary government in Spain 
and the failure of Primo de Rivera to build up a national 
party and a national assembly; the innate restlessness of 
the Spaniard, and his insatiable desire for change, even when 
he is prosperous ; the loss by the King of the confidence of 
part of his army and the alienation of the parties of the right 
by his abandonment of Primo de Rivera, by supporting 
whom he had already alienated the lefts; all these are 
important and visible causes, but there are others, less 
well known and evident but equally important, which it is 
the object of this article to illustrate. These causes were the 
unseen forces put into play by two conflicts of long standing, 
namely, the quarrel between Jew and Christian and the 
strife between those two powerful secret societies, the free- 
masons of the Grand Orient and the Society of Jesus. 

At first sight this may appear an extravagant theory, 
but its acceptance seems to be the only explanation for many 
of the features of the revolution, such as its definite anti- 
Christian bias, the promulgation, among its very first acts, 
of an invitation to return to Spain to the Sephardim (the 
Jews expelled from Spain more than 400 years before), 
features which are otherwise difficult or impossible of 
explanation. 

History proves the Jews to be unchanging in many ways 
and incredibly patient, and the Sephardim, though exiled 
from Spain in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
fifteenth century, still speak a medizval Spanish in Africa, 
Constantinople, Macedonia, the Balkan peninsular and other 
countries where they have lived since their expulsion from 
Spain. It may be that, just as their ancestors waited 
patiently and confidently for their freedom from the bonds 
of Egypt or their return from the captivity of Babylon, so 
the Sephardim have been waiting throughout the centuries 
for their return to the scenes and places of their prosperity 
in the Middle-Ages. The Church, through the Inquisition, 
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won its victory over the Jews by their expulsion in 1492, 
and the Jews have had to wait until 1932 for their counter- 
victory, which has resulted in an invitation to return to 
Spain, in the expulsion of the Jesuits and in the secularization 
of Spanish education. Will they avail themselves of the 
opportunity to return and give a fresh proof of their racial 
tenacity and patience ? Only time can provide the answer 
to this question. 

It is well known that the Grand Orient lodges and the 
Jews are in close alliance, and there is a considerable amount 
of evidence that masons of those lodges had a great deal to 
do with bringing about the Spanish revolution. Some 
examples of such evidence will be quoted later on in this 
article, but general proof of the antagonism between Grand 
Orient masonry and the Roman Church is evident in the 
political conditions of Spain and Spanish-America, where 
to be a mason labels a man as anti-Church and indicates 
membership of a left party in politics; so far has Orient 
masonry departed from the beneficent and Godly masonry 
known elsewhere ! 

It is strongly held by many students of the subject that 
Marxian socialism is one of the principal channels through 
which Grand Orient masons and Jews work, and colour is 
given to this contention by the fact that Karl Marx, the 
inventor of socialism and the founder of the First International 
was a Jew; that the Second International has a strong 
Jewish flavour in Amsterdam, as has the Third International 
in Moscow. However, that is a subject outside the scope 
of this article, though mention of it is a necessary feature 
towards giving an accurate background to the Spanish 
picture. 

Evidence of the influence of Grand Orient masonry on 
the Spanish Revolution is obtainable from many sources. 
A large number of the members of the provisional government 
which seized hold of power on the flight of the King are 
freemasons. In an article published in “ L’Ami du 
Peuple”’ of Paris in March, 1931, it is stated that eight 
out of eleven members of the government were militant 
masons, including Sr. Alcala Zamorra, the first and actual 
president of the Republic; in his book “ Origenes de la 
Revolution Espafiola,’ Dr. Tusquets gives a list of 29 
prominent personalities in the republican government and 
ministries, including six ministers of state, who he declares 
are freemasons and challenges contradiction ; as his challenge 
has not been taken up, though his book has been widely 
read, his statement is probably accurate, 
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The following is a translation of extracts from the bulletin 
of the Grand Lodge of Spain of the beginning of 1931 (No. 8) : 
“Salute to the Republic. 


“‘ The honour of saluting a new régime, born of the will of the people, 
has been left by a supreme providence for this number of the bulletin. 
* * *” 


“As Spaniards and freemasons contemplating, as an accomplished 
fact, the structure of a new State, the fruit of those immortal principles 


which shine in the Orient, we cannot but feel keen satisfaction. 
* * 


“To the freemasons who form the provisional government, and 
also to the high officials who are mostly brothers, we promise our 
support.” 

The burning of the convents and churches all over Spain, 
and the manner in which the authorities stood by without 
interfering with the saboteurs has been testified to by many 
witnesses and, among them, by Don Miguel Maura, the home 
secretary, whose colleagues would not allow him to exercise 
his functions of maintaining order. This and the subsequent 
expulsion of the Jesuits and the confiscation of their goods 
were further incidents in the struggle between Jew and 
Christian, between mason and Jesuit. 

A little more than a month after the declaration of the 
Republic, the Grand Spanish Lodge of Barcelona printed 
and circulated a declaration of principles adopted in its 
meeting of May 23-25, 1931, which comprised most of the 
measures hostile to the Church and the Jesuits, which were 
subsequently incorporated in the new Spanish constitution. 
Such were: Civil marriage ; a divorce law and the legitimising 
of natural children; the separation of Church and State ; 
the expulsion of foreign religious orders. 

That the aspirations of the freemasons and their alliance 
with the Jews were not born at the moment of the revolution, 
but were in existence previously, is shown by the report 
read by the secretary general of the Grand Lodge of Spain 
in the 1927 assembly :— 

“We are working to form public opinion to obtain the reform of 
Article 11 of the constitution so as to obtain complete religious freedom 
and to obtain later the separation of Church and State. 

“When we have religious freedom we will set to work to bring 
to the country many of the descendants of those who, in days long past, 
were the victims of religious intolerance and who, though expelled 
from the land of their birth, still preserve the love of their native land, 
giving an extraordinary example of a people who still keep the Spanish 
language although four centuries have passed by since the promulgation 
of the foolish decree of expulsion.” 


It would be possible to multiply examples, but those given 
above should be sufficient for the purpose of illustrating the 
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theory that the Spanish revolution, which appeared to be and 
was, in part, the result of the breakdown of parliamentary 
government, the intrigues of politicians and discontent in 
the army and the loss by the King of their support, had 
behind it other forces equally important but less evident— 
the Jew and the freemason. 

In order to forestall the easy and common retort that he 
is an anti-Semitic or an anti-masonic propagandist, the 
writer begs to state that he is neither, but merely a student 
of history and passing events, which he wishes to record. 


If the evidence given be considered sufficient to prove his ~ 
theory, it will contribute to an accurate study of the evolution — 


of Spanish politics and assist towards the understanding of 
future developments in that restless and attractive country. 


CABRA HISPANICA. 
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BETWEEN THE SEA-GRASS AND THE SHORE 


BELOw the south-eastern slopes of Table Mountain, below the 
verdant foot-hills with their silver-trees, vineyards and 
orchards, the ground falls rapidly to the flat and sandy plain 
which joins the narrow and mountainous Cape of Good Hope 
to the Mainland. 

From Table Bay, the sandflats run for miles to where a 
ridge of sandhills gleams white as milk against the deep blue 
shimmer of False Bay. In winter it is a desolate region, half 
land, half water, for much of it is below sea-level. Sea-gulls 
cry as they wheel hungrily above the marshes, or, voyaging 
far up in the stormy sky, travel swiftly from sea to sea. At 
the season of the north-west gales, masses of storm-swept 
clouds pile up over the Atlantic and sailing landward like 
great galleons, spill their moisture over the brine-soaked soil. 
Rain pours down for days together ; ditches brim over, pools 
become lakes and cart-tracks miniature canals. But imme- 
diately the rains are over the sun sucks up the moisture from 
the sandy soil, the tough little bushes put forth leaves, flowers 
star the grass and the flood of sunlight over the flat plain 
intensifies colour and lends to the featureless landscape a 
strange beauty. 

Below the sandhills lie the vleis, five or six deep blue lakes 
of clear brackish water. Standing above them, on the sand- 
hills, with the league-long rollers of the Indian Ocean thunder- 
ing at one’s back and looking out over the plain towards that 
other Ocean, it is easy to picture how the Dutch, when first 
they came there, dreamed of cutting a canal from sea to sea, 
thus avoiding the dangerous passage round the Cape. One 
may picture them, the grave bearded men in doublet and hose, 
their boats beached on the white shores below, standing in the 
wind-combed heath and shading their eyes to glimpse the 
silver curve of Table Bay, a dozen miles away across the 
shining levels. A survey was made and the canal begun, but 
sand filled the cuttings as fast as they were opened and the 
work was at length abandoned. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Jourdaine, a Factor in 
the East India Company, “explored” the Flats as far as 
Zeekoe Vlei. After describing the sea-cows (hippo.), whose 
home it then was, he continues, “‘ we saw also many esstrages 
and the footings of elephants and of buck, and much fishe and 
fowle.” It was on the Flats, on the shores of Table Bay that 
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Francisco d’Almeida, the famous Portuguese commander, 
sometime Viceroy of the Indies, was overcome by a mob of 
savages and their cattle, and lies in a nameless grave in the 
sandhills of that desolate shore, with a Hottentot javelin in 
his throat. 

Two hundred years later, after the battle of Blawberg 
Strand, it was at Riet Vlei that the British bivouacked. General 
Baird in his despatches wrote, “It is utterly impossible to 
describe to your lordship . . . the nature of the country... 
the total absence of fresh water under a burning sun, nearly 


exhausted our gallant fellows and it was with the utmost ~ 


difficulty that we were able to reach Riet Vlei.” 


Thus the Flats have figured in history and have known 


labour, romance and war. Now they are succumbing to 
civilisation. When first I knew them they were almost 
uninhabited and very lonely and excepting for an occasional 
coloured peasant harvesting the scented rush which is used 
for thatching, one might wander for miles without meeting a 
soul. To reach the vleis among the dunes was a long walk, 
whether one went from the landward side or from the sea; 
but now, pools where once the wild hippo bathed and where 
“footings of elephants” pitted the sand, can almost be 
reached by car. There is a hard road on the landward side 
and a teahouse has lately sprung up on the shores of Zeekoe 
Vlei. Yet it is little more than a hundred years since a lion 
was killed on the Flats near Table Bay, and less than eighteen 
since a stray leopard from the Hottentot’s Holland Mountains 
crossed the plain and took refuge in the rocky kloofs of Table 
Mountain above Constantia Nek. Its spoor was first observed 


and one night a forest ranger saw it, sitting up like a great cat 


on a rock in the moonlight. It was never seen again and 
probably returned to its mountains where, in the wild gorges 
of the Drakenstein and the Simonsberg, baboons and leopards 
still have their homes. 

On a day in September, Springtime at the Cape, with two 
friends I rode to the vleis to see the birds. Starting at dawn, 
we went first to Zeekoe Vleiin the hope of seeing the flamin- 
goes which, after an absence of many years, had once again 
made their appearance on the Flats. The sun was rising as 
we reached the lake. The sky, pink and silver as the hues on 
the breast of the tambourine-dove which flew up from the 
shore, was reflected in the calm water. Far out in the lake, 
the flamingoes were visible only as a rose-and-white mosaic 
shimmering in the mirage that trembled on the farther 
shore. ~ 

Without a boat there was little chance of a nearer view 
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of the birds, so, after watching them for a few moments 
through glasses, we rode on round the vlei. In the crinkled 
mud-flakes of its edges we came upon the fresh spoor of a 
duiker, a dainty small buck of which a very few still find a 
harbourage in the wilder portions of the Flats. Where cattle 
had been standing the dried cow-pats were each the centres 
of activity of half-a-dozen scarabs, or dung-beetles. Head 
downwards and progressing backwards in silence but in frantic 
haste, with their strong hind legs they shaped and rolled 
towards some unseen bourne, greenish spheres the size of large 
marbles, themselves no larger. Why, I wonder, should the 
ancient Egyptians have chosen this dingy beetle as their 
sacred symbol ? It is less strange, perhaps, though even more 
remarkable, that the same beetle should have been taken as a 
sort or tribal totem by that interesting race of hunter-artists, 
the Bushmen. 

Riding silently over the yielding sand, we surprised some 
sea-gulls feasting on a dead carp at the water’s edge. Up 
they soared, with orange feet tucked into soft white under- 
sides ; then, poised overhead and wheeling round behind us, 
down they darted, with orange feet outflung, to resume their 
feeding. Warned, perhaps, by the crying of the gulls, the 
flamingoes retreated as we advanced so, turning from the 
vlei, we rode southwards towards the sea. At this season 
of the year wild flowers cover the whole face of the ground. 
In places the soil is completely hidden by a rich patchwork of 
short-stemmed, faintly-scented blossoms. Rose and pink 
oxalis, tiny blue irises, and blue scabious ; orange flowers, 
purple flowers, flowers of green and silver, white flowers 
shining as if powdered with crushed ice, tall golden flowers, 
and, scarcely taller, the ‘‘ sugar-bushes ” or proteas, beloved 
of sugar-birds, for, in the fantastically lovely spiked blooms of 
rose-colour or pale yellow, is stored the honey-sweet nectar on 
which they feed. 

Cape flowers have pretty local names—eintjes, pyjpies, 
painted-ladies, chincherindchees, flames, blue-baviaantjes, kal- 
koentjes and ever-trevors. Above the flowers, bush-larks 
fluttered and piped ; swallows darted past with excited little 
screams of joy, and high overhead in the enormous blue sky, a 
pair of grey kites mewed and hovered. 

At Strandfontein, a deserted hut, thatched with reeds, 
marks the site of the only fresh water to be found in the whole 
length of this shore. The new leaves of the tall thin poplars 
growing beside it, made a lovely pale green pattern against 
the sky. In the branches, a pair of the green-shrikes, named 
“ Bok-ma-kieri,” sang a vigorous duet. Owing to their habit 
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of hanging up in trees the locusts, cockchafers and frogs which 


they catch, these birds were called “ fiscals”’ by the early | 


Dutch settlers, a significant commentary on the severity of 
the laws for which the sheriffs or fiscals were responsible. 


In searching for the “ fontein” long disused and much | 


overgrown, we came unexpectedly upon an Egyptian goose 
sitting upon her nest in a tangle of drift-wood. Maybe she 


heard us too late to escape, or else her eggs were upon the | 


point of hatching. She lay there with her long neck stretched 
out flat on the drift-wood, with which the brown, white and 


chestnut of her plumage blended; her brilliant orange-red © 
eyes were dark with apprehension and she looked pathetically _ 


lovely and helpless. Withdrawing as quietly as possible, we 
skirted the hut and emerged on the shore. The day was still 
young and the sea against the sun was a sheet of gold, upon 
which jet-black birds floated silently. Across the bay, the 
bare and sterile crag of Hangklip, deeply blue against the 
shining sky, thrust its dark headland out to sea. On its 
lonely shores, in the gravel beds above the sea-caves and the 
tide mark, the wind sometimes lays bare the smooth skulls of 
Strand-loopers, a primitive race of men which once haunted 
these shores, sharing them with seals and sea-birds and leading 
the same care-free existence. Occupying much the same 
lowly place in the scale of human life as the Tierra del Fuegans, 
they erected no dwellings and lived, as their kitchen-middens 
show, chiefly on the mussels and other shell-fish bountifully 
provided by the Ocean. Yet, rude and simple as they were, 
they chose for their burial-places, some of the grandest and 
most romantic spots on the coast. 


Along the shores of the Indian Ocean, from Strandfontein — 
almost to Muizenberg, the chain of sandhills is unbroken, but — 


there, a small slow stream winds down over the shingle to the 
sea. When the tide comes in it flows up the stream for 
a mile or more; at one moment the oozy banks are dry, at 
the next they are a swirling brown flood, over which sea- 


birds wheel in a screaming cloud. Where the tide ebbs, the © 
stream is walled in by reeds, but behind the ranks of flowering- _ 


rush and tall orange-weed, lie two great lakes of clear water, 
brackish but translucent, the colour of dark honey. The 
lakes are traversed by the Railway, there is an hotel and a 
boat-house, for the lake affords excellent sailing ; yet, in spite 
of all this, owing to the enlightened attitude of its nature- 


loving proprietor, who has proclaimed his domain as a sanctu- | 


ary, it is alive with birds. Pelicans, flamingoes, and avocets 
have, after an absence of many years, returned to their old 
haunts. Nowadays, when so many reports reach us of 
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vanishing wild life, it is pleasant to be able to write of the 
reappearance of these birds. 

When I first knew the Flats, game-birds and many fine 
birds of prey were plentiful ; flamingoes frequented the vleis 
and egrets bred in numbers on one of the remoter lakes. In 
those days it was not uncommon to find the great wings of 
flamingoes in the home of many a coloured peasant and the 
delicate plumes of egrets and strings of wild-birds’ eggs of 
many kinds, decorating the walls of every farm and cottage. 
It is therefore not surprising that the birds gradually dis- 
appeared from a place where they were so persecuted. Like 
the wild geese in the poem, “ flinging the salt from their wings 
and despair from their hearts, they arose on the breast of the 
storm with a cry, and were gone!” 

For fifteen years they stayed away and it is doubtful if 
they ever would have returned but for the protection afforded 
them by their champion at the Lakeside Hotel. Even in this 
world merciful men sometimes have their reward ; for with the 
return of the birds, one of the attractions offered by ’bus 
companies of the Peninsula was to “see the pelicans on the 
vleis,” and all the summer through, car-loads of persons 
descended at the hotel, where, sitting under the trees by the 
water, they combined a little nature-study with a good deal of 
refreshment. 

Winding in and out of the reed-beds which fringes this vlei 
are channels which are the homes of many birds. Some of 
them, like the kingfishers, the red-knobbed-coot and the reed- 
warblers are permanent inhabitants. The dabchick nests 
there and sometimes the crested-grebe. In the trees that 
overhang the water, colonies of weaver-birds—black-and-gold 
“ finks,” build their hanging nests. The grey heron abounds 
there and I have seen purple-herons, and, more rarely, black 
ones. 

In the open water of the lower lake, pelicans float, watching 
for the shoals of carp, with which the vleis abound. The 
instincts of co-operation displayed by gregarious birds such 
as pelicans, is well illustrated by their method of fishing. 
Combining to form a semi-circular cordon, slowly they drive 
a shoal of fish before them into the shallows. One may see 
water glittering with the finny prey. As soon as it is suffi- 
ciently massed, the birds proceed to fill their cheek-pouches, 
scooping up the fish as one scoops trout into a landing-net. 
The young pelican helps himself to fish from his mother’s 
pouch. To assist him she presses it against her breast while 
raising the upper mandible. The fact that, during the 
process, a few drops of blood fell from the captured fish, may 
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have given rise to the legend that the pelican feeds her young 
with the blood from her breast. 

On the further shore, where reeds give place to sand and 
shingle, curlews and sandpipers twinkle over the shallows and 
black-winged stilts stalk through the water on legs like scarlet 
knitting-needles. Out on the grass, egrets feed in little flocks 
of almost incredible whiteness, set off by legs and beaks of 
ebony. 

On a day of early spring we spent a halcyon afternoon 
floating in a punt on these lakes. A day to be marked with a 
white stone. When, late in the afternoon, we sought the 
shore, for three hours a pageant of wild-life had unrolled itself 
before our eyes. We had seen and watched birds building, 
brooding, feeding. We had seen a dabchick mother, scared 
from her nest into the water with her four young ones, gather 
them beneath her wings and pressing those shields lightly 
down, swim away with them to safety. We had listened to 
the nightingale-tones of a reed-warbler and found the nests 
of reed-hen and a black-crake. As we glided to the bank, we 
passed within three feet of a malachite-kingfisher perched on 
a spray. About half the size of an English kingfisher, this gay 
little bird is even more gorgeously apparelled and the jewelled 
blueness of his plumage is set off by feet of purest rose-colour. 
We landed where a large reed-bed bordered a little creek on 
the southern shore, as far removed as possible from the 
sounds of men. In the pleasant half-shade of a podylliria, a 
tree whose scented pink blossoms are like the pale ghosts of 
sweet-peas, we sat in drowsy warmth while a tiny fire of 
drift-wood boiled the billy-can for tea. The afternoon was 
very still; the voices of children playing, on the sandhills a 
mile away, came clear as bells. From the tree overhead came 
the soft gratified cooing of laughing-doves. Sitting beside 
water, quietly listening to the sounds of birds, is a fascinating 
pastime. On a calm day in these wide spaces, sounds carry 
far and the call-notes of birds, echoed and magnified by the 
acoustic properties of the water, acquire an added significance. 
We had not been seated long before we heard a low call from 
the rushes—like and yet unlike the cry of a water-hen. Turn- 
ing towards the sound, we distinguished a brownish bird 
standing half-hidden in a tangle of sedge. From its plumage 
of freckled buff, its pale rapier-like beak and long loose- 
looking neck-feathers, we recognised it as a bittern. From its 
subsequent behaviour we decided that it was a hen. Standing 
motionless on the reeds with outstretched neck, she appeared 
to be listening. At length she moved. Pausing often to 


listen, she stole towards what we afterwards discovered to 
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be her nest. Walking delicately on the rushes, she advanced 
a few steps at a time, lifting her pale green legs with infinite 
caution. It was not until nearly a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed that she suddenly made up her mind to climb up on 
to a loosely constructed platform of reeds which had hitherto 
escaped our notice. Settling down and fluffing out her soft 
feathers, she bent her head and seemed to be arranging eggs 
beneath her. At the sound of a shout from the upper lake, 
she threw up her head and listened anxiously. We were 
careful, though well screened, to make no sudden movement, 
and whenever we looked she was still brooding. When, about 
an hour later, we were preparing to depart, a low bubbling 
sound, which may have come from her mate, drew our atten- 
tion once more to the rushes and we were in time to see her 
slip off the nest and drift away into the reeds. As she did not 
return, we went to the edge of the reed-bed and by standing on 
a tree, were able to see into the nest, in which lay three or four 
brownish eggs, half covered with weeds. 

The bittern is capable of uttering a variety of sounds, of 
which the strangest is a sustained booming note, like the deep 
but distant bellow of a bull. This mysterious sound was 
thought by the old-time Boers to be the voice of a gigantic 
snake which lived in the marshes. 

Dusk was falling as we stepped into the punt and floated 
back over the still water. All the beauty of the past day was 
gathered in the west. As we walked over the crunching shingle 
towards the railway line, darkness was already spreading 
between the trees—a clear darkness like the bloom of purple 

apes. 
g TA lighted train glided into the station, paused for us to 
enter, and slid out again. From beyond the sandhills came 
the muffled thunder of waves breaking on the long beaches. 
Out on the dark plain the frogs were beginning their night- 
long chorus ; but the last sound we heard as we left the vleis 
was the boom of the bittern from the reeds. 


FRANCES INGRAM. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE CouRT OF SESSION 


[vr is more than half a century since any change has been 
made in the constitution and procedure of the Court of 
Session. The last amending Act was passed in 1868. It is 
true that some years after the War a Royal Commission was 
appointed to investigate the whole question of the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland, but, although the report of that 
Commission, of which the Lord President was chairman, 
appeared in 1927, nothing has been done about it. There 
is a wide-spread feeling in Scotland that our legal procedure 
is antiquated and cumbrous, that the forms of process are 
too technical, that there is no adequate machinery for 
obtaining a prompt but efficient decision in commercial 
and Admiralty cases. In the present Parliament the Scottish 
Bar is well represented ; out of the 74 Scottish members, as 
many as 15 are advocates. In these circumstances it ought 
to be possible to do something to bring our legal procedure 
up to date. The much-advertised “ silks case’ drew atten- 
tion to a serious flaw in the present system of jury trial. 
In that case the illness of one juror in the first week of the 
trial made it necessary to read over in Court the typescript 
of the evidence led up to that point to the juror who took his 
place. Later on, in the same trial, another juror was taken 
ill, and the trial was postponed for ten days until he recovered. 
What is wanted is a provision enabling the trial to proceed 
in spite of the absence from illness or other cause of one or 
more members of the jury. In Scotland a criminal jury 
consists of 15 people; if, then, after deduction of casualties 
twelve remained to hear the whole case and return the 
verdict, that would be sufficient. Another cause of general 
complaint is the impossibility of obtaining a quick decision 
in mercantile cases. This has led to a great increase in the 
practice of referring disputes not to the Courts, but to an 
arbiter selected by the parties themselves. But there seems 
no reason why the same result should not be obtained by 
submitting the point at issue to one of the Judges, whose 
job, after all, it is to decide disputes. Here, again, a simplifica- 
tion in procedure is necessary, and a special provision by which 
parties would agree to submit the question to a particular 
Judge, regarded in this case as filling the réle of an arbiter. 
It would, of course, be necessary that parties should also 
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agree to accept the Judge’s decision as final; that is, they 
would renounce the right of appeal. Another improvement 
would consist in pruning the long-winded and unintelligible 
phraseology still employed in the form of summons. The 
courtly, but prolix, language of the eighteenth century is 
out of place in the twentieth. And with the obsolete 
terminology of the summons might also go the admittedly 
picturesque, but rather unnecessary, custom which requires 
every new Judge to “pass his trials.” Some of these 
matters are technical; others, notably the expediting of 
commercial and Admiralty cases, are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the whole community. And for that reason it 
would be a great pity, if advantage is not taken of the present 
opportunity to bring our Scottish Courts up to date. 


THE TROSSACHS. 


A pleasing chance has willed it that the centenary of the 
great novelist should be marked not merely by innumerable 
speeches, but by the opening of the great new highway, 
linking Aberfoyle with the Trossachs. The new road is 
five and three-quarter miles in length and has a width of 
eighteen feet in place of the old nine-foot wide track which 
formerly was the only means of access from Aberfoyle to 
Loch Katrine. It rises to a height of 800 ft., with a gradient 
of 1 in 12, and affords a magnificent prospect from the hill 
above Aberfoyle, taking in the Forth valley between the 
eastern slopes of Ben Lomond and Stirling. The Gargunnock 
and Fintry hills and the Blane valley are seen in the south, 
and in the south-west the distant peaks of Argyll. Looking 
northwards the traveller has before him the Lady of the 
Lake country—Loch Vennachar, Loch Achray, the Pass of 
the Trossachs and Loch Katrine, and beyond Loch Ven- 
nachar stands Ben Ledi (2,875 ft.). It is classical country 
and the new highway will enable travellers to visit it much 
more easily than was possible formerly, when motor-cars 
were not permitted to use the Aberfoyle-Trossachs road. 
This meant that visitors to Loch Katrine had to come by 
way of Callander and Loch Vennachar and return by the 
same way. In future, it will no longer be necessary to go 
back to Callander, and the distance by car from Glasgow to 
the Trossachs will be reduced by about nineteen miles. 
Whether what the French call le towrisme is wholly a good 
thing is another matter. One can imagine the distress which 
the exploitation of this country of lakes and rivers and 
mountains would have occasioned to the author of Waverley. 
Turning, however, from these useless speculations, one learns 
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with interest that the entire cost of the scheme (some 
£60,000) was defrayed by the Government, as a means of 
giving employment to men from specially selected distressed 
areas in the counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, Lanark and 
Ayr, it being a condition of the contract that ninety per 
cent. of the men employed on the work were to be obtained 
through the Labour Exchanges in these counties. 


THE Fisuine InpustTrRy. 


The Scottish fishing industry has fallen on evil days, 
From a letter which appeared in the Scotsman on October 11th 
last, over the signature of Sir Andrew Lewis, a former Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, one gathers that the industry is at the 
end of its resources. The price of fish is falling and the 
menace of foreign competition is growing. And in the present 
state of the market the ten per cent. duty imposed last 
spring on imported fish has proved utterly inadequate to stem 
the tide. In all the circumstances of the case this seems 
pre-eminently an industry suitable for protection by means 
of tariff duties. The supply of fish brought in to our ports 
by our own boats is far more than adequate to meet the 
demand, even were no fish imported from foreign countries. 
Apart altogether, then, from theoretical considerations of 
Free Trade and Protection, there seems an overwhelming 
case on the clear grounds of common sense for excluding 
foreign-caught fish from the home market. The com- 
petition which the British fishermen have to face is of two 
kinds. Foreign fishing vessels make free use of our ports, 
where their fish is landed and sold by auction just as British- 
caught fish is; thus they enjoy all the facilities which have 
been built up in past years through the enterprise of British 
fishing vessel owners and their crews. At times they occupy 
berths while British fishing vessels have to “stand off” 
from the market quays until the following day. The weight 
of fish imported in this way direct from the fishing grounds 
was 1,416,746 cwts. for the year 1930. Foreign-caught 
fresh white fish is also imported as cargo of merchant vessels, 
and is literally ““dumped” into this country, particularly 
by Norway through the Tyne, and by Denmark through 
Harwick. The Norwegian fish is consigned through to 
inland markets such as Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham and 
Billingsgate, whilst a considerable weight is sold at Newcastle 
and North Shields. The Danish fish imported in this manner 
is consigned to the Billingsgate market, where it displaces 
British-caught fish, and thus competés not only with the 
large fishing ports, but also with the inshore fishermen at 
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the small fishing stations around our coast who have been 
accustomed to send their catches to London. The volume 
of this foreign traffic in 1930 was 840,060 cwts. When one 
takes into account the severity of the foreign competition, 
the fall in the quay-side price of fish and the immunity 
accorded to foreign trawlers who infringe the fishing regula- 
tions in home waters like the Moray Firth and the Estuary 
of the Clyde, it seems clear that action of some sort is 
necessary. The fishing industry is in a class by itself, 
whether one considers the type of man engaged in it or the 
dangers inevitably incurred. The admiration and respect 
universally felt for fisherfolk were well expressed by Sir 
Walter Scott, when he said “ It’s no fish ye’re buying. It’s 
men’s lives.” 
Scotus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


ON FASCISM 


To tHe Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—In his very excellent review of Mr. H. E. Goad’s 
book, The Making of the Corporate State (in your September 
number) your reviewer remarks that a possible weakness 
may be found in the co-operative industrial system in Italy 
through its being “ imposed.” 


Have any laws yet been adopted by any people that have 
not had to be imposed if they were to be effective ? That is 
to say, that, when necessary, their observation could be 
enforced. In its initiation, the Italian system emanated 
from a workman’s mind. In certain individual cases, if 
there was constraint, it usually came from action by the 
workmen themselves. 


Is it more correct to criticise this system as “ imposed ” 
than it would be in the case of any industrial act or Trades 
Union rules in this country ? 

I remain, 


Yours truly, 


Henry FORTESCUE. 
Brook’s Club. 


12th October, 1932. 


Our reviewer writes :— 


Government, to be ultimately successful, must be by 
consent of the governed. Laws must, of course, be enforced, 
but if they do not gain “ the consent of the governed ” they 
will not survive. Trades Unions do indeed command com- 
plete obedience, but their members are bound to them by 
pecuniary benefits received. Therefore, they do not compare 
exactly with the industrial system in force in Italy. 


LAWN TENNIS NOTES 


Tue British lawn tennis team, which will tour South Africa 
during the coming winter, sails from Southampton in the 
s.s. Carnarvon Castle on November 4th. The team, con- 
sisting of six players (three ladies and three men), is almost 
the strongest team this country can produce, for, barring Mr. 
Austin, our leading players of both sexes are making the trip. 
The men are Messrs. Hughes (captain), Lee and Perry, and 
the women are Mrs. Fearnley Whittingstall, Miss Betty 
Nuthall and Miss Mary Heeley. 

The itinerary will include three test matches: one in 
Durban, Natal, one in Johannesburg, Transvaal, and one 
in Cape Town, Cape Colony. The climate of these three 
towns is very different, and will certainly tax the physique 
of our team. Durban is on the coast and suffers from a 
humid, exhausting heat during the summer. Johannesburg 
is 6,000 ft. above sea-level and many visitors are overcome 
during the first few days of their stay by the effect of the 
altitude. Cape Town has a beautiful climate, but here again 
the heat is sometimes intense. 

It becomes interesting to consider whom the South African 
Lawn Tennis Association will select to contest the three 
important matches with us. Of the men, the leading South 
Africans are Messrs. Farquharson and Kirby. They are a 
good doubles pair, and in singles they rank very high. Others 
who have claims for selection are Messrs. Bertram, Robbins, 
and a promising junior named Getaz, but assuming that 
the South Africans play only three men, Mr. Bertram, the 
National Singles Champion, will probably be chosen, after 
Farquharson and Kirby. There is one outstanding figure 
in women’s lawn tennis in South Africa—Mrs. Millar, who, as 
Miss Bobby Heine, when she visited this country, proved 
herself to be a most finished and attractive all-round player. 
Since her marriage she has not had as much opportunity 
for playing as before, but it is probable that in view of the 
forthcoming visit of the British team, Mrs. Millar will set 
herself to practise hard and get into good training. At her 
best she is more than a match for any of our girls in singles, 
and can hold her own in the best company in women’s and 
mixed doubles. Miss de Smit is the most consistent of the 
South African players. She has a fine record and has a 
victory over Mrs. Millar to her credit, and will almost cer- 
tainly be included in their team. Another excellent singles 
player is Mrs. Robbins, who will probably complete the South 
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African team, but the British team carries the heavier metal 
and we have a good chance of winning the test matches, 
always providing that our team are not unduly fatigued 
by the changing climatic conditions. 

The covered court championship held at Queen’s Club 
in October is the last big tournament of the season. It 
usually draws a good entry, and, except for one or two 
notable absentees, the lists were up to standard. The great 
attraction at this autumn meeting is the appearance of M. Jean 
Borotra, who, by his recent victory in the final over H. G. N. 
Lee, has won the title six times, a record for an overseas 
player. M. Borotra is playing as well, if not better, than 
ever, and it is difficult to believe that a player of such genius, 
still at the height of his prowess, can bring himself to give 
up a game from which he obviously derives not only great 
success but much enjoyment. Yet M. Borotra avers quite 
firmly that he will take part in ne more singles in champion- 
ship events or Davis Cup ties. Perhaps his fellow countrymen 
will persuade him to alter his decision when next season begins. 

The women’s singles final was contested by two left- 
handed girls, both young and full of promise: Miss Scriven, 
who won in two sets, turned the tables on Miss Stammers, 
who had defeated her at Gleneagles only a fortnight earlier. 
The result was somewhat unexpected, as Miss Stammers has 
a better record this season, and has been included in an 
unofficial ranking list of the world’s “ first ten.” Both girls 
have proved their match-winning powers, and are both 
possessed of a powerful forehand drive. But at present Miss 
Stammers has a more severe and better-produced back- 
hand, and a slightly superior service. She lost the covered 
court championship because her percentage of errors was 
greater than that of her opponent, and because Miss Scriven 
remained cool-headed on the one occasion when she was 
threatened. The play was not of the highest order, possibly 
because the contestants were nervous of each other, and their 
control of the ball was faulty; also possibly because they 
were striving against the difficulties of playing a left-hander, 
a feature most upsetting to one’s normal strokes and tactics. 
There are so few left-handed players in the world that the others 
have very little opportunity of getting used to the strangeness 
of having a left-handed opponent. The usual attacking drive 
to the backhand corner is unexpectedly returned with 
interest with a forehand drive, and during the quickness of 
the rallies one is very apt to forget to ateor the ball on to the 
weaker backhand. 

GODFREE. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”—not necessarily the “rain amounts”—for Valentia in the 8.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the adopted normal. 

That this expected deficiency will be mainly due to 
a period of exceptionally dry weather in December. 
That, whereas the rainfall of the British Islands as 
a whole normally increases during the last three 
months of the year, the rainfall this year will decrease 
generally during that time. 

That during December both England and Ireland 
will have less rain than usual and that this deficiency 
will be most marked in the Western districts. 

That during January most of England and Scotland 
will continue to experience less rain than usual. 
That in the S.E. of England there will be at least one 
noticeably cold spell during November, but that 
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during December and January the mild spells will 
more than counterbalance any cold spells that may 
occur. 


WEATHER Notes FOR NOVEMBER. 


In the 8.E. of England the sequence of weather changes 
during November is expected to be somewhat as follows, 
but the exact dates given can only be regarded as 
approximate :— 

November 1 to 10.—An unsettled period with recurring 
rains. The wind prevailing in the 8.W. quadrant. Dis- 
turbed conditions, strong and squally winds reaching gale 
force at times between November 3 and 6; the disturbance 
associated with a deep barometric depression, the barometer 
rising decidedly after the first week of November. Large 
fluctuations of temperature during these ten days, but mild 
weather on the whole prevailing. Spells of sunshine followed 
by dullness recurring at intervals of about three days. 
Conditions becoming favourable to the development of inland 
fog towards the end of this period. 

November 11 to 18.—Recurring fogs, otherwise fine anti- 
cyclonic weather. The wind variable in direction occasionally 
from the North and East. A sharp fall of temperature and 
rise of pressure (barometer) on or about November 14. The 
third week of the month likely to be the coldest of the month ; 
white morning frosts during that week. The barometer 
falling decidedly at the end of this period. 

November 19 to 30.—Another unsettled period with 
Southerly and South-Westerly winds, strong in force about 
November 23 and at other times. A noticeable and general 
increase of cloud and dullness. A particularly wet spell 
centred about November 27 or 28. The barometer varying 
below the normal height during the last ten days of the 
month; a deep barometric depression about November 27 
and a preliminary depression about five days before. 

The Moon and the weather.—In the course of conversation 
with seafaring men of the coasting sort, the writer has recently 
been somewhat surprised to find that in these enlightened 
days there is still a prevailing belief in a connection between 
the moon’s phases and weather changes. The meteorological 
professors have proved to their own satisfaction that there 
is no such connection worth considering. Statistical in- 
vestigations are, however, not always reliable and the writer 
prefers to keep an open mind on the subject; he acknow- 
ledges, nevertheless, that in moments of acute weather- 
anxiety he still sometimes refers to his almanac for the 
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position of the moon. Seeing that the foregoing “ weather 
notes for November” are not based on lunar phases, it is 
curious to find that all the most important weather 
phenomene, as given, happen to turn up about the time of 
the moon’s phases, thus :— 

November 5.—First Quarter of the Moon. Deep depres- 
sion, squally winds about this date. 

November 13.—-The Moon at Full and in Apogee. About 
now a rise of the barometer to a high point, a steep fall of 
temperature, the wind turning into the Northern quadrant, 
inland fog developing. 

November 21.—Last Quarter of the Moon. The first of a 
new family of disturbances scheduled to affect S.E. England 
either this day or its adjacent days, strong S.W. winds again 
about now. 

November 27.—The Moon at New and in Perigee. Another 
important depression about this date ; disturbed conditions, 
wind and rain. 


DunBoYNE, 19.x.32. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


THEY crowd the shelves of every gentleman’s library. 
Editions ‘de luxe,” heavy with gilding and the best rag 
paper, standard re-prints clothed in an honourable and 
linen simplicity, dim behind glass doors, or sallow with 
exposure to dust and daylight, the serried lines confront one, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot, lawful and 
undisputed monarchs of literature. At least so they were; 
else how should they have attained their majestic position 
on the shelves, rubbing shoulders on equal terms, as it were, 
with Milton and Macaulay and Boswell’s life of Johnson ? 
But no author’s reputation is certain for fifty years at least 
after his death. Will these novelists keep their high place ? 
The experience of the last few years might lead one to doubt it. 

For one thing people have not read them as they used. 
As often as not when one tries to open the glass book-case 
the lock sticks, stiff with disuse. And those that have read 
them have not all done it in a respectful spirit. The learned » 
and Olympian kind critic speaks of them less often than of 
French or Russian novelists: while the bright young people 
of the literary world, if they mention them at all, do so with 
boredom and contempt and disgust. 

All this is partly due to the fact that these writers have © 
been under the cloud that inevitably obscures the heroes 
of an age just passed. To appreciate the art of another 
period one must, to a certain extent, enter into its spirit, 
accept its conventions, adopt “‘a willing suspension of dis- 
belief’ in its values. For if we have no sympathy for what 
it is trying to say, we shall not be able to judge if it says it 
well. But by some mysterious law of human taste it is almost 
impossible to enter into the spirit of the age that comes just 
before one’s own. The clothes in the pictures of one’s great- | 
grandmother in youth, look charming and _ picturesque: 
those in pictures of one’s mother look merely grotesque ; 
so grotesque, indeed, that it is impossible to discriminate 
between them. And similarly the mental fashions of the last 
generation seem so absurd to the next one that it cannot 
estimate their comparative merits at all. Pope could not 
admire any Caroline, the Romantics could not admire Pope, 
and the Edwardians could not admire the Victorians. It 
was not that they disagreed with their ideas more than with | 
those of other ages. They complained a great deal, it is | 
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true, of the Victorian ideal of domesticity ; but they did not 
disapprove of it any more than they did of the Elizabethan 
ideal of virginity. And this they never complained of at all. 
Critics rebuked Tennyson for representing Lancelot as an 
English gentleman of 1860, but were only interested when 
Shakespeare represented Troilus as an English gentleman of 
1590. The last age, like a relation, is too close for a man to 
be able to view it with the detachment necessary for criticism. 
Why this should be is not clear. Can it have a Freudian 
explanation, some huge mass (idipus complex against the 
father’s generation ? Perhaps the psychologists could explain 
it for us. How pleasant if they should divert their attention 
for a moment from the dingy problems of the individual sub- 
consciousness ! 

Any way inevitable reactions have their inevitable ends. 
After a few years a period passes from shadow into the sunless 
impartial daylight of history, its books to be surveyed in 
perspective with the rest of literature, to be judged as per- 
sonally or as little personally as those of the Greeks and 
Hebrews. That which has permanent value emerges, that 
which only appealed to a transitory phase of taste is finally 
obscured. Now the first thin rays of the dawn have begun 
to strike the 19th century. Tennyson is admired again: 
it is Mr. Shaw not Carlyle whom the lively Rhadamanthuses 
of our weekly reviews are condemning to everlasting oblivion. 
At length it should be possible to arrive at some estimate of 
the novelists : to get that detached general view of them that 
we need in order to come to any sort of final verdict. We now 
realise that the fact that they may be Victorian is no more a 
cause for praise or blame than the fact that Chaucer is 
medieval. If we like them it is not because they express 
“the best aspirations of our great age’ ; if we dislike them, 
it is not because we think, if indeed we have ever been so 
foolish, that they do not show “a truly modern mind” or 
“values unacceptable to a post-war generation ”—nauseous 
jargon of the 1920’s. Let us unlock the glass doors and pull 
down the books and see what they look like. 

Well, they do not look at all the same. The first thing 
that strikes one is that there is no Victorian novel in the 
sense of a school with common conventions and traditions 
co-terminus with the reign of Queen Victoria. There is one 
sort of novel before George Eliot and after her. On the 
other hand the earlier sort is not peculiar to the Victorian 
age. Our grandfathers, naturally enough, were chiefly struck 
by the differences between their own contemporaries and 
the writers preceding them. And of course there is a large 
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difference in moral point of view and some smaller differences 
in subject : every great writer extended the range of subject 
matter. But from the literary point of view, the point of 
view of form, the differences are much less than the like- 
nesses. Between 1750 and 1860 the broad conception of what 
a novel should be did not change. ‘Tom Jones,” “ Roderick 
Random,” “ Waverley,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” are constructed 
on the same lines, composed within the same convention. 
For, and this is the second feature that strikes us as we 
turn afresh the dusty pages, up till 1860 the English novel is 
very definitely a school. Not a conscious school, with con- 
sciously common style and subject matter, like the 15th 
century Italian painters or the Elizabethan lyrical poets, 
The novel, the expression of the individual’s view of the 
world, is always predominantly individualistic : the English, 
the wilful, eccentric, self-confident English, are the most 
individualistic of mankind : and the 19th century is the most 
individualistic of periods. Laisser faire ruled the roost as 
triumphantly in the realms of art as in those of economics. 
No generalisation that one makes about these writers will be 
equally true of all. But all the same the main outline of their 
novels is the same. All their stories consist of a large variety 
of character and incident clustering round the figure of a 
hero, bound together loosely or less loosely by an intrigue 
and ending with wedding bells. Compared with the French, 
for instance, or the Russians, they seem an independent 


national growth with its own conventions, its own idiosyn- | 


crasies ; strong in the same way, in the same way weak. 

And here we come to the third outstanding fact about them. 
They are an extraordinary mixture of strength and weakness. 
There is no denying that the greatest English novelists are 
often downright bad; and in their greatest novels. At any 
moment and without a word of warning the reader may fall 
like a stone from a high flight of inspiration into a bog of 
ineptitude. There is hardly a book of Dickens which is not 
deformed by false sentiment, flashy melodrama, wooden 
characters ; as often as not the hero is one of them; 
Thackeray’s heroes are not much better ; while whole passages 
of Charlotte Bronté could be incorporated without any effect 
of incongruity of style or sentiment in any penny novelette 
about pure maidens and purple passions. 

Their faults of form are as bad as the faults of matter. 
It is very rare for a Victorian novelist before George Eliot 
to conceive the story as an organic whole of which every 
incident and character forms a contributory and integral 
part. Dickens chooses a conventional plot, generally a highly 
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unlikely one, and then crams it as by physical violence on to 
a setting and character with which it has no organic con- 
nection ; so that the main interest of the book lies in characters 
and scenes irrelevant to the story. In “ Shirley,” Charlotte 
Bronté suddenly changes the centre of the interest from 
Caroline to Shirley herself, half-way through the book. 
Thackeray had more idea of maintaining unity of interest ; 
but his grasp on the development of the plot is very slack : 
except in “ Vanity Fair” it drifts along in a succession of 
episodes to be cut short or extended as the author’s caprice 
dictates. And both he and Trollope think nothing of having 
two or three plots devoid of any essential connection, flowing 
on in happy parallel independence at the same time. 

But over and above the actual faults of these books one 
is struck by their limitations. They miss out so much of life 
and so much of the most interesting and important parts of 
it. They avoid—have we not heard it from the infuriated 
lips of a hundred earnest young students—any detailed 
treatment of the animal side of human nature. To those 
whose austere task it is to study the masterpieces of contem- 
porary fiction this may seem a recommendation: and it is 
true that esthetically it is not nearly so disastrous an inhi- 
bition as that which modern novelists seem to feel against 
the pathetic and heroic emotions. But a picture of human 
life which gives us hardly anything of its primary passion 
and of all those classes and types of people whose chief 
concern it is, must be a scrappy affair. The male novelists— 
the women seem more robust about emotion—shrink from 
passion even in its respectable manifestations. It is often 
a major motive in their plots as it has been in all plots since 
stories first began; but they pat the beast gingerly with 
fingers protected by a thick glove of sentimental reverence, 
and then hastily pass on. 

But sex is not the only important omission from their 
books. We find little about the broader, more impersonal 
objects that occupy mankind; his relation to thought, to 
art, to public affairs. And though Dickens and Thackeray 
like to sprinkle their emotional scenes with a few drops of 
undenominational type, to play a little soft music on the 
organ, as it were, to give solemnity to a death bed, religion 
is never the chief preoccupation of their characters as it is 
that of John Inglesant or Alyosha Karamazov. This limita- 
tion of subject matter limits in its turn their range of charac- 
ters. Mr. Micawber, Becky Sharp, Mrs. Proudie, Madam 
Beck are all what actors call ‘“ character parts,’ marked 
individual types whose interest lies in their comic or pic- 
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turesque idiosyncrasy of speech and manner rather than in 
their relation to any general problem or interest of human 
nature. They are of the family of the Aguecheeks and Dame 
Quicklys ; there are no Hamlets in them; no intellectuals, 
statesmen, or artists. For those deeper issues of human life 
which are the main interests of such characters do not form 
any part of the Victorian subject matter. 

And as a result they hardly ever stir those profounder 
feelings to which the very greatest art appeals. The great 
Russians were to make the novel rouse the same emotions as 
tragedy or epic. Except for Emily Bronté, the Victorian 
novelists did not. And her emotional quality, for all its 
splendour, is too remote from the normal experience of 
mankind to bring her into the circle of great tragedians, 
Anna Karenina is a tragic figure as Othello is a tragic 
figure ; Heathcliffe is rather the demon lover of a border 


ballad. 


And yet in spite of all these sins of omission and con- 
mission, to re-read these books is not to be disappointed. 
For their defects are more than counterbalanced by their 
extraordinary merits, merits all the more dazzling to us from 
the fact that they are so noticeably different from the novels 
of our contemporaries. Apart from anything else they tell 
the story so well. And though this may not be the highest 
merit of the novelist, it is, in some sort, the first: for it 
satisfies the primary object for which novels were first written. 


Mankind, like a child, wanted to be told a story. It is notice- | 


able that people still give Dickens and Thackeray to children; 
and this is not as some critics seem to suggest because they 
are infantile, but because they make the story immediately 
and easily interesting. Improbable though the plot may be, 
it keeps one on tenterhooks so that one cannot put down the 
book at the end of a chapter, but must look over the next 
leaf to see what is going to happen. The most ardent admirer 
has never turned the next leaf of ‘‘ Ulysses” in order to see 
what was going to happen. Nor, even from a higher point of 
view, is the power to tell a story unimportant. For, unless 
his interest is thoroughly engaged, how can the reader warm 
to that heightened, softened, acceptant condition of mind 
in which alone he is receptive of esthetic impression ? We 
turn once more to “ Ulysses,” and repeat, how indeed ! 
And though from one aspect these novelists’ range is 
limited, from another it is very large ; much larger than that 
of most writers to-day. “‘ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” are not, like most modern novels; concentrated wholly 
on the fortunes of that handful of individuals who are its 
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chief characters : they are also panoramas of whole societies. 
Now, as we read their pages, we are rubbing shoulders with 
kings and statesmen, at Waterloo, at Brussels, now huddling 
in an emigrant ship across the Atlantic, listening now to 
sharpers exchanging their plans across the sordid table of 
of a gin palace, to schoolboys stridently teasing, to the 
genteel malice of a provincial drawing-room, to footmen 
relaxing over their beer: now we share the murmured con- 
fidences of two girls as the candle burns blue on the dressing- 
table and the ball-dress rustles from smooth shoulders to 
the floor. A hundred different types and classes, persons 
and nationalities, jostle each other across the shadow screen 
of our imagination. The Victorian novelists may miss the 
heights and depths, but they cast their net very wide. 

And their range of subject is not larger than their range 
of mood. Modern novelists are all specialists, experts. 
There are the serious writers who wish to make a contribu- 
tion to literature, Mr. Galsworthy, say, Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Mrs. Woolf. And they in their turn can be subdivided ; 
Mr. Galsworthy, the sociologist, realist, intent to diagnose 
society ; Mr. Huxley, the philosopher, to whom fiction is a 
vehicle by which to convey his considered—and discourag- 
ing—ideas about life ; Mrs. Woolf, the artist, who uses human 
life as a carpet-maker uses his coloured skeins to weave a 
ravishing design. Then there are the frivolous writers, Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse, Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, who write 
without thought of posterity, to entertain the reader of the 
moment, Mr. Wodehouse by laughs, Mr. Oppenheim by 
thrills. But the Victorians, the irresponsible Victorians, do 
not bother to sort themselves into any such categories. They 
write equally for the train journey and for all time ; they crowd 
realism and fantasy, thrills and theories, knockabout farce 
and effects of pure esthetic beauty, cheek by jowl on the 
same page; they are Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Huxley and 
Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Oppenheim and Mr. Wodehouse all in one. 
A book like “‘ David Copperfield ’ is a sort of vast schoolboy 
hamper of fiction ; with sweets and sandwiches, pots of jam 
with their greased paper caps, cream and nuts and glossy 
apples, all packed together in a heterogeneous deliciousness. 
And as a result it fills and stimulates the reader as the filtered 
vitamin B of contemporary genius could never do. For it 
appeals to so many more of his sympathies : before familiarity 
has dulled his responsiveness to one set of stimuli it has 
evoked another. 

But it is not its range or its power to tell a story that makes 
these novels so impressive. You can have an excellently 
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told story dealing with half the people and passions under 
heaven which is only in a minor sense a work of art at all. 
And where the Victorians succeed so sensationally is precisely 
on their artistic side, in that quality which distinguishes a 
work of art from a work of thought or a work of practical 
use. Not that they are conscious artists like Mr. George 
Moore, for instance, solely and laboriously concerned to 
present their works in accordance with the strictest esthetic 
canons. If they were, their books would not be so badly 
constructed. But art is not so exclusively the question of 
presentation and arrangement that some of our more pre- 
tentious critics seem to think; art is not the same as craft. 
If it were, Fletcher would be a greater dramatist than 
Webster, Goldsmith a greater poet than Blake. No, the 
specific mark of a work of art is that it is a “ creation,” 
a new, individual and living entity, owing something of its 
character, no doubt, to its subject matter and more to the 
personality of its creator, yet different from and independent 
of either. Without this independent vitality the most accom- 
plished portrait remains a photograph, the most intimate 
history a record. Nor can any “craft,” however skilful, 
create a work of art till the raw material and experience on 
which it is working has been first transmuted to the stuff 
of which art is made. And the distinguishing, essential 
qualification of the artist is what for want of a better name is 
called “ creative imagination”; the power, that is, which 
generates that union of artist and material in which alone the 
child of artistic life is born. 

It is this quality of creative imagination which our 
novelists possess in such a supreme degree. It is their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic; it is also the characteristic in 
which their successors are so markedly inferior to them. 
The material of the novelist is the world of human beings 
and their relations to each other. These he apprehends and 
selects in such a way as to create a new world, founded it is 
true on the real one, and it may be, elucidating certain aspects 
of it, but with an independent energy and idiosyncrasy of 
its own. The novelist of to-day tends just to reproduce 
the real world. He traces the life of an adolescent girl in 
a provincial town or the stream of consciousness of an un- 
successful sculptor, or whatever his drab subject may be, 
with the detailed accuracy of a Dutch little master or a 
Government blue book. But that is all he does. His imagina- 
tion never gets to work on the facts; the act of creation is 
never performed. So that the books thave no independent 
vitality ; they exist only in relation to their models and can 
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communicate no sense of reality to someone to whom these 
models meant nothing. They are photographs not pictures. 

Now the great Victorian novels are all pictures. Some- 
times they are fanciful and romantic, connected with reality 
only by a frail thread: more often they, too, stick close to 
the facts of actual incidents. But these facts are never 
merely reproduced, they are always formed and coloured by 
a new and electric individuality. The act of creation is 
always performed. A street in London described by Dickens 
is very like a street in London ; but it is still more like a street 
in Dickens. For Dickens has used the real world to create 
his own world, to add a country to the geography of the 
imagination. And so have Trollope and Thackeray and 
Charlotte Bronté and the rest of them. To read a paragraph 
of any of their books is to feel blowing into one’s mental 
lungs unmistakably and invigoratingly a new and living 
air, the air of Dickensland, Thackerayland, Brontéland. 
For these authors possess in a supreme degree the quality 
of creative imagination. 

It shows itself in the setting of their stories. Each has 
his characteristic, unforgettable scenery: Dickens’s London, 
hazed with fog, livid with gaslight, with its shabby, clamorous 
cheerful streets, its cosy and its squalid interiors, its stagnant 
waterside ; and the different London of Thackeray : the west 
end of London on a summer afternoon, with its clubs and 
parks and hot-houses, mellow, modish and a little dusty, 


full of bustle and idleness; and Mrs. Gaskell’s countryside, 
_ so pastoral and sequestered and domesticated; and the 


elemental moorland of the Brontés. 

It shows itself in their actual conception of incident. 
Mr. Lockwood’s first haunted night in the little room in 
“ Wuthering Heights,” Lucy Snow’s drugged roaming through 
midnight Brussels, garish with carnival, Bill Sykes, trapped 
in that sordid island by the river, Esmond, come home after 
ten years’ absence to the cathedral where Lady Castlewood’s 
face gleams pale in the candleshine and the handful of wor- 
shippers mutter the weekly evensong ; these stir the heart 
and stick in the memory, not because they are especially 
true to life, nor because of the characters—the picture remains 
in our minds when the very names involved in it are long 
forgotten—but because in themselves they are dramatic and 
picturesque. As a picture is an “invention” of line and 
colour, so are these, brilliant inventions of scene and action. 

Imagination shows itself still more in their humour. 
Indeed the very fact that they have humour shows that they 
are creative ; for humour is not a record of facts but a comment 
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on them. To make a joke of something means, by definition, 
to make something new of it ; not just to leave it where it is, 
The masterpieces of contemporary fiction, one may note, 
have little humour: there are few jokes in “ Ulysses” or 
in “Sons and Lovers.” But in “ Vanity Fair” there are 
hundreds. With the exception of the Brontés, all the great 
Victorian novelists are humorists. And humorists each 
in a style of his own. Mr. Micawber, Captain Costigan, 
Mrs. Proudie, Miss Mattie Jenkins, are all funny in different 
ways. Finally, a large part of their humour is of the most 
creative kind ; not satirical, entertaining by its apt criticism 
of observed facts, but nonsensical, simply, intrinsically and 
uproariously funny. ‘‘ The things Mrs. Prig said to me,” 
said Mrs. Gamp, “lambs cannot forgive, no, nor worms 
forget.” 

But, of course, the most important expression of the 
creative imagination lies in the most important part of any 
novel, in the characters. The Victorians are all able to make 
their characters live. They do not always do it, they are as 
unequal about this as they are about everything else. And 
even when they do the result is often, from the realist’s point 
of view, preposterous. What real human being ever acted 
like Mr. Rochester or talked like Mr. F.’s aunt? But Mr. 
Rochester and Mr. F.’s aunt are none the less alive for that. 
We would recognise them if they came into the room, we 
could imagine how they would behave if we were not there 
to see : their words and gestures and tricks of speech are their 
own and no one else’s. Nor are the normal average characters, 
Johnny Eames or Amelia Sedley, less individual. They are 
not types. If they do something characteristic one’s first 
feeling is not ‘‘ How like a girl, how like a young man!” 
but ‘“‘ How like Amelia Sedley, how like Johnny Eames!” 
Within its limits the Victorians’ range of character might 
seem inexhaustible. Their books linger in the memory not 
as stories or theses but as crowds; crowds of breathing, 
crying, laughing, living people. As long as they live, the 
books that house them will never die. 

This extraordinary mixture of strength and weakness 
then is the second startling characteristic of the English 
novel. It is the striking characteristic of most English 
literature. The Elizabethan drama, the Caroline lyric poets, 
are as sensationally bad at one time as they are sensationally 
good at another. But in the Victorian novel a natural pre- 
disposition was intensified by two circumstances. For one 
thing the form was so new. We have-seen that the broad 
conception of the novel form held by Dickens and Thackeray 
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was still the same as that held by Fielding and Smollett, 
the creators of the novel; so that the Victorian novel is still 
the novel in its first stage. Nor had it yet achieved its present 
lofty position in the hierarchy of letters. The novel is now a 
dominating literary form. The leading writers of the age, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Lawrence, express themselves and _ their 
theories through the novel, as the leading spirits in the - 
Elizabethan age expressed themselves through the drama. 
No one would call the more serious works of these authors 
light reading. But on its first appearance the novel—and 
this is the second circumstance about it making for inequality 
—was regarded as, of its nature, light reading. As late as 
1870, well-brought-up children were taught not to read 
novels before luncheon : Herbert Spencer maintained that no 
novels but those of George Eliot were of sufficiently serious 
value to be in the London Library. The Victorian reader 
idled away an evening over a novel when he did not feel 
up to tackling history or poetry. Now we might go to the 
cinema: the novel then was, in some degree, regarded in the 
same way as the cinema is now, as a frivolity, a relaxation, 
an entertainment. 

This meant it had to be written with a special regard to 
the taste of its audience. All entertainments are ; compared 
with the more serious forms of art. He who lives to please 
must please to live. The Victorian novelists lived to please 
that great middle class, who, between 1750 and 1850, gradually 
became the predominating force in England. 

They were remarkable people—how else indeed could 
they have done what they did ?—with their insatiable 
appetite for life, their huge capacity for laughter and tears, 
their passionate conviction on every subject under heaven, 
full of inspiration and enterprise and eccentricity and deter- 
mination. At the same time they were conceited, didactic 
and obstinate. And like all people who have had to make 
their own way in the world, they had no traditions of taste 
and thought and conduct ; if their achievements were some- 
times cosmic, their outlook was often parochial. They were 
not men of the world ; they did not value the things of the 
mind for themselves ; they are the great English Philistines. 
Nor were they broadened by the fact that the predominant 
religious temper of their day was set by the narrow creed 
and relentless morality of the evangelicals. 

These circumstances inevitably accentuated any tendency 
to inequality in the novel. Because it was in its first stage, 
it was bound to be technically faulty. It had not yet evolved 
its own laws ; it was still bound to the conventions of the comic 
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stage and heroic romance from which it took its origin, with 
their artificial intrigues and stock situations and forced happy 
endings. Because it was looked on as light reading, its 
readers did not expect a high standard of craft, nor mind 
if it had occasional lapses ; especially as they themselves had 
no traditions of taste by which to estimate it. On the other 
hand they strongly objected to spending their hours of light 
reading on themes that were distressing or an intellectual 
strain. They did not read a novel for the same reason that 
they read Hamlet, they did not want it to be like Hamlet, 
while their moral views made any frank or detailed treatment 
of the physical side of life simply and finally impossible. 

It is to be noted that here the Victorians show a definite 
decline from earlier novelists. The growing strength of the 
middle classes made them less cultivated and more puri- 
tanical than their predecessors. Technically, for instance, 
Scott is as defective as any of them, but he looked at life from 
a standpoint of far more civilised tradition. He understands 
a man of another period like Dryden as triumphantly as | 
Thackeray fails to understand a man of a past period like 
Swift ; he can write on France with the educated appreciation 
of a man of the world, while Dickens writes on Italy with the 
disapproving self-complacency of a provincial schoolmaster. 
And though Scott was a man of orthodox moral views, with 
a strong natural distaste to speaking of what he felt to be 
indelicate, if he has to, he does it straightforwardly and without 
fuss. Effie Deans’s lapse from virtue is referred to without any 
of that atmosphere of drawing the blinds and lowering the 
voice and getting out the pocket handkerchief, in which 
Dickens has seen fit to enshroud the similar fate of little 
Emily. Moreover, Effie is ultimately permitted to marry a 
lord and live out the remainder of her life in comparative 
peace ; while poor Emily is shipped off to Australia to spend 
her remaining days there, single and in low spirits. For 
a crime so heinous as hers poetic justice could with decency 
demand no lesser punishment. 

But if the peculiar circumstances of their age encouraged 
the Victorians’ peculiar faults, they are equally responsible 
for most of their peculiar merits. It was because the novelist 
had to entertain that he learnt to tell the story so well. 
If it did not engage his attention the reader would not trouble 
to finish it; and because he had to entertain not a literary 
coterie but the general reading public the novelist learnt 
to cover a wide range of subjects and moods; a range further 
extended by the fact that the public, though not seriously 
interested in art, were seriously interested in life and held 
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strongly moral views about it. He had to be Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Huxley, Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Oppenheim, and Mr. Wodehouse 
in one, for his readers would not have been satisfied with so 
narrow a field of experience as each of these authors separately 
appeals to. 

His special circumstances cannot be held equally respon- 
sible for his greatest merit, for his imagination. The seed 
of inspiration falleth where it listeth. But it can be said that 
circumstances provided it with a fertile field. Youth is no 
less the period of creative inspiration in schools of writing 
than in individual writers. Moreover, the writer who lives 
to please needs to be an artist in a way that the writer who 
lives to instruct does not. For his work must have intrinsic 
attractions apart from the importance of anything he has to 
say. We enjoy Pickwick, not because it is full of ideas about 
life like ‘“‘ Point Counterpoint,” or gives us a great deal of 
information about the life of the professional classes in early 
20th century England like “ The Forsyte Saga,” but because 
it is a delightful object in itself, like a Schubert air or a Sung 
vase. 

What then is our final impression of these novels? We 
have opened the glass book-cases and dragged the books 
down and read them. Shall we return them to their honourable 
places, tested and worthy peers of Milton and Boswell; are 
they the undisputed masterpieces of fiction that their con- 
temporaries thought them? Not altogether. I have com- 
pared them to the Elizabethan drama.* And with intention. 
For they have a great deal in common ; each the first, irre- 
sistible outcome of a new and major channel of litera 
expression, vital and imaginative in the highest degree, but 
inevitably stained by immaturity and inefficiency and 
ignorance. So that with a few wonderful exceptions, “ Vanity 
Fair” and ‘“ Wuthering Heights,” their books are aggrega- 
tions of brilliant passages rather than coherent wholes. 
And for this reason they are not among the very greatest 
novels, they do not attain that minute, final circle of the 
paradise of fiction, the circle of “War and Peace” and 
“Fathers and Children’ and “‘ Guy Mannering.” 

But though they are not the very greatest, they are 
great. For their merits are of so superlative a kind, forged 
in the central white heat of the creative imagination, rich 
in the essential precious stuff from which the art of the novel 
is made. Here again they are like the Elizabethans; and to 


* Of course I do not mean Shakespeare: alas, the 19th century pro- 
duced no supreme genius to organise the splendid cares of the novel into 
a richer order. 
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be truly appreciated must be approached in the same spirit. 
One must make up one’s mind to their imperfections ; to 
condemn them for improbable plots or conventional endings 
is as foolish as to condemn the Duchess of Malfi for the same 
reason. On the other hand one must accustom one’s eye to 
discern and concentrate on their splendid merits. Of course, 
there will always be readers for whom these will not afford 
sufficient compensation ; readers who do not set a supreme 
value on the purely esthetic qualities. All the eloquence 
of Lamb could not reconcile Mr. William Archer and Mr, 
Bernard Shaw to Webster: and no doubt those dismal 
moralists of our own day who read a story first of all to 
find a “ reflection of the post-war mind ” or “ a frank expres- 
sion of the modern spirit,” will find Dickens and Trollope 
frivolous and infantile. But those who do care for art as 
such will find a satisfaction in them that all the conscientious 
craftsmanship and accurate observation and technical experi- 
ment of to-day hardly ever provide. Nor is it a satisfaction 
which is likely to grow less in future generations. For the 
achievements of the art of letters, the fall of a phrase a man 
or a moment made vivid in a few scrawls of inks, can survive 
fresh with all the glowing tints of youth when towered temples 
and embattled cities have become no more than sunshine 


and silence and a chip of stone in the sand. 
Davin CECcIL. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The British Way in Warfare, by Liddell Hart (Faber & Faber, 
12s. 6d.). The underlying principle of this thoughtful 
book is that war should not be founded on the principles of 
Clausewitz, which are—briefly—-that the “‘ nation in arms ”’ 
must concentrate on the main forces of the enemy to over- 
throw him and that to attack in battle is the only road to 
victory. Captain Liddell Hart maintains that indirect attack, 
such as the economic blockade and the policy of attacking the 
enemy on his weakest side will, in the long run, achieve the 
same result with far less loss to the victor. He points out 
that up to 1914 this was the “ British Way,” and he instances 
Pitt’s methods against Napoleon as an illustration. His case 
is admirably worked out, yet it does not carry conviction, 
so far as the late war is concerned. In the Napoleonic Wars 
it took 20 years to wear down the strength and genius of 
Napoleon, years during which he won many bloody battles 
and subjugated most of Europe. Had Great Britain, in 
1914, contented herself, as our author suggests, with applying 
a Naval Blockade and despatching a limited force for a 
flank attack on the enemy in the Near East, it is as certain 
as anything can be that Germany, owing to her central position 
and railway facilities, would have proved victorious over 
France and Russia. We might not have been bled white 
that time, but in the subsequent inevitable war against a 
triumphant Germany, should we have found allies to do our 
bleeding for us? Apart from this, the book is full of original 
thought and excellent doctrine. Parts II. and III., which 
deal with the future evolution of war and the development 
of armed forces, both mechanical and aerial, give much 
matter for consideration. They should be read by pacifists 
and militarists alike, for they teem with common sense. 


Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, by Kathleen Campbell (Thorn- 
ton, Butterworth & Co., 15s.). Sarah Jennings has come 
down to posterity as a remarkable personality, and the story 
of her romantic friendship with Queen Anne and _ its 
disastrous conclusion has often been told. Mrs. Campbell’s 
presentment of her character is candid, fair and full of 
understanding ; in spite of the Duchess’s obvious faults, we 
are attracted to her; we frankly like her. She owed her 
difficulties and failures to a trait often to be met with in 
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women of strong character, that having achieved success, 


power and wealth, she lost her balance. In the homely © 
stable phrase, she could not “carry corn.” Contrast the © 
effect of fame and success on the great Duke himself with © 


the restless activities of his wife; he only wanted to be 
quit of it all and end his days in peace at Blenheim by the 
side of the woman he loved, while she, having once ruled a 
Queen, stormed and quarrelled, managed and dominated to 
the end of her days. Yet she, too, knew how to love deeply 


and many acts of private kindness can be laid to her account. _ 


Mrs. Campbell has entered into the spirit of the time ; Queen 
Anne and her Court are so vividly and humorously described 
that the book combines a real contribution to history with 
a great deal of very entertaining reading. 


The Life of Mary Kingsley, by Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan 
and Co., 12s. 6d.). A generation has passed since Miss 
Kingsley died and it is well that the young who do not know 
her name and the old who have almost forgotten her should 
be reminded of this remarkable personality. Mary Kingsley 
spent the first years of her life as a devoted domestic help 


and sick nurse to her parents, and when they died, almost | 


simultaneously, she felt that the raison @étre of her life was 
over. She nevertheless decided to spend her remaining 
years in completing her father’s researches into African 
native fetish, laws and customs. So—clad in Victorian black, 
with a nondescript bonnet and looking like a Duke’s house- 
keeper turned missionary—she travelled alone through the 
cannibal regions of the Congo and the hinterlands of Nigeria, 
trading with the natives and rejoicing, by her stimulating 
sympathy, the heart of every Government official, trader 
and rough sea captain in West Africa. She never used 
firearms, thinking it unlady-like to shoot, but her indomitable 
sense of humour and robust common sense carried her through 
incredible hardships and perils; she confessed that her only 
knowledge of fear was that it produced a salt taste in her 
mouth. We have no space to dwell on her struggles with 
the Colonial Office over British policy in West Africa ; 
briefly, she contended that subject races should be governed 
with justice above all things, but also in sympathy with their 
own laws and customs. She was right in the main, though 
she often failed to make herself clear, for her style was 
incurably diffuse. She died in 1900, nursing Boer prisoners 
in Cape Town, and her character was truly epitomised by 
Sir George Goldie as ‘‘ the brain of a man and the heart of 
woman.” 
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What a Life! The Autobiography of Doris Arthur Jones 
(Doris Thorne). With a Foreword by Somerset Maugham 
(Jarrolds, 10s. 6d.). Mrs. Thorne, as daughter of Henry 
Arthur Jones (a Victorian dramatist of note) and his constant 
companion, met many men of mark in her life and comments 
on them amusingly, but the charm of this book lies in the 
presentation of the ordinary happenings that beset the 
everyday Englishwoman with a small income and a corre- 
spondingly large sense of fun. How she kept chickens in 
Cyprus; a ghastly wartime railway journey to Athens; 
gaffes such as most of us commit, including a summons to 
the London Fire Brigade ; all these make it a good book to 
read after a day of petty worries, for it shows that these same 
worries can be treated as being merely funny. The breathless 
style reminds us of a guest who, arriving late at a party 
because he had stayed to hear a good story, saved his face 
by instantly imparting it to the assembly. 


English Justice, by ‘‘ Solicitor’ (George Routledge & Sons, 
10s. 6d.). It has always been the boast of Englishmen that 
the administration of British Justice deserves the nation’s 
highest confidence. Yet it has happened to many of us to 
emerge from a fleeting experience of a police court with the 
uncomfortable feeling that Dogberry is not quite so dead 
as we thought him to be. This book puts our misgivings 
into startling form. It is written by a solicitor practising in 
the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, and the things he tells 
us he has seen for himself. Our criminal jurisdiction is 
based on the principle that an accused man is innocent 
until he has been proved guilty. Yet, according to 
“Solicitor,” this principle is so far in abeyance that many 
guiltless people are convicted without a fair chance to prove 
their innocence. He says, further, that the working classes, 
who are the chief sufferers, are beginning to feel a resentment 
against British justice which may prove dangerous to Society. 
The book should be widely read, for a criticism based on 
knowledge is always useful. He deals only with one aspect 
of Law ; the protection of the man who, whatever his previous 
record, is innocent of the crime of which he has been accused. 
There may, therefore, be another side to the question, for 
the punishment of the guilty is also a duty. But the reforms 
he advocates seem full of common sense, and the case is well 
put, with plenty of humour. 


Two Bird Books : Close Ups of Birds, by H. A. Southern, 
with a Foreword by Sir Gerald du Maurier (Hutchinson, 
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15s.). Bird Haunts in Wild Britain, by R. N. Winnall and | 
G. K. Yeates (Philip Allan & Co., 10s. 6d.). Bird photography 
is hard and daring work, requiring agility, a strong head 
for heights and endless patience and endurance. These 
three authors add to these qualities a true love of birds and 
of country life. It is a real pleasure to those who have not 
their opportunities or their skill to see bird life through 
their eyes. We cannot, alas, swarm up tall trees and watch 
herons and rooks at their daily tasks, but from these vivid 
descriptions we almost seem to be doing it. The illustrations 
are the best proof of the skill displayed. Be it added that 
these men showed consideration for the birds they were 
studying ; in no case did they cause a nest to be deserted. 


Ian and Felicity or Peninsula Place, by Denis Mackail 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). Every young couple who settle | 
after their honeymoon into a small house in a certain quarter 
of London have found their sensations and experiences, their 
joys and sorrows, faithfully reproduced in the pages of 
Greenery Street. It has become the nom de plume for a 
certain type of marriage. We turn with pleasure to renew 
our acquaintance with Ian and Felicity in later life ; a larger 
and more prosperous Ian and Felicity, with two children, a 


bigger house, and a junior business partnership to their credit. 
They still retain their unerring instinct for thinking the 
thoughts and acting the small daily happenings of happy 
married life ; perhaps it is just as well that trouble has not 
reached them yet, they are sure to have plenty by and by. 
Meanwhile we can settle down with them to an afternoon of 
chuckles and murmurs of “‘ How true to life.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Hell’s Angels of the Deep. The Autobiography of William 
Guy Carr. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


Readers of By Guess and By God will not need to be told that this book 
is vividly written. Mr. Carr went to sea as an apprentice in a trading 
steamer at the age of 15 and kept a Diary which is here given to the world 
It is a marvellous tale of a life of which we landsmen know nothing ; yet 
we reaped the fruits of its training in the fight agairist submarines and mines 
in the War. JHell’s Angels are the men, of all ranks, of the Merchant Navy. 
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The Night’s Candles. By René Roy. Translated by Homer 
White. With a Preface by Eugéne Brieux. (Gollancz 
and Co., 6s.) 


René Roy, a pupil at the Ecole Polytechnique, was blinded by a shell 
at the age of twenty-three during an attack on the Chemin des Dames. 
The story tells how he overcame his infirmity, re-entered the Ecole and 
qualified as an engineer. A wonderful picture, modestly drawn, of all 
that a blind man can achieve. 
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No Boats on the River. By A. P. Herbert. With a technical 
Essay by J. H. O. Bunge, M.I.Mech.E. (Methuen 
and Co., 5s.) 


Mr. A. P. Herbert puts forward anew a powerful plea for a “ water 
(motor boat) service on the Thames. Who can doubt that he is right, 
seeing the charm of his descriptions and the beauties shown by the river 
views in the illustrations, now mostly unknown to Londoners. 


A Victorian Childhood. By Annabel Huth Jackson (née 
Grant Duff). (Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


A vivid autobiography of the daughter of Sir MountStuart Grant Duff 
till the age of eighteen. She was a remarkable child, but it seems 
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unnecessary to ascribe her childish sorrows to her Victorian upbringing 
or her brothers’ teasing to the public school system. A nature such as 
hers would be born to trouble in any age, for there appears to have been 
too much ego in her cosmos. 


Prince von Biilow. Memoirs, 1849-97. Translated from the 
German by Geoffrey Dunlop and F. A. Voigt. (Put- 
nam, 25s.) 


This, the fourth volume of Prince von Biilow’s Memoirs, deals with 
his childhood, the part he took in the Franco-Prussian War and his early 
diplomatic appointments. It tells of the Bismarckian régime and the 
making of modern Germany. Like the previous volumes it is attractively 
written, but it would gain greatly by compression. 


Valiant Dust. By P. C. Wren. (Jobn Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


The author of Beau Geste gives us another graphic story of the Foreign 
Legion in Morocco, of the treachery of a French officer and the perilous 
love adventures of a British Legionary and an English girl. 


Ten Letter-Writers. By Lyn LI. Irvine. (The Hogarth 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 


This is a charming book of essays, skilfully written. The author takes 
us into the company of old friends such as Horace Walpole, Mme. de 
Sévigné, Dorothy Osborne, Lady Bessborough, Jane Welsh Carlyle, and 
discusses each and all of them with sympathy and insight. Moreover, he 
possesses to perfection the difficult art of apt quotation. 


The Scenery of England. By Vaughan Cornish. Foreword 
by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. (The Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, 3s. 6d.) 


The C.P.R.E. have published this book to teach the town-dweller to 
value the beauties of the English countryside. Such education is urgently 
necessary and this work will bear its part, all the more that Mr. Cornish 
does not confine himself to famous scenery, but seeks to find beauty in such 
homely spots as Camberley, Surrey. Yet it is rather “ over the heads” 
of the District Councillor and the Speculative Builder, both of them a 
public menace to beauty in all its forms. 


The Animals Came to Drink. By Cherry Kearton. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 6s.) 


A picture of game life in an African Forest seen through the eyes of 
an impalla antelope. It is done with knowledge and skill and it would 
give to any boy or girl a vivid idea of an African valley untrodden by man. 
We wonder whether the tropical jungle is quite so densely populated as 
this book suggests? We hope so, as pessimists declare the game is 
disappearing. 
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